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Attractive 
Head-lines 


are a great help in drawing attention to advertise- 
ments. 

Sometimes the whole story is told in the head- 
line, the remainder of the advertisement being used 
to increase the interest of the reader. 

To secure a satisfactory appearance in large 
numbers of papers is expensive on account of the 
necessity of furnishing an electrotype or stereotype 
for each paper. 

The Atlantic Coast Lists require from the ad- 
vertiser but one electrotype for their 1,520 weeklies. 

The saving in these electrotypes, together with 
the postage or expressage necessary to place them 
in the different newspaper offices, will generally 
more than pay for the cost of the advertising. 


1,520 Local Weeklies. 
Reach more than one sixth of all the country readers of the United 
States each week. One order, one electrotype does the business. 
Catalogue for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS 
134 Leonard Street New York 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN ADVERTISING 


The use of photography as a com- 
mercial illus:rator opens up a compar- 
atively new field, but nevertheless one 
which might well be afforded a chapter 
in the history of the development of 
that science. As applied to pictorial 
advertising, photography has within 
the last two or three years advanced 
to the rank of an art. Fifteen years ago 
the leading magazines of the times 
contained scarcely any advertising 
whatever in their pages outside of their 
own, and the few illustrations accom- 
panying these consisted principally of 
wood-cuts and stipple engraving—well 
executed, stiff and uninteresting. To- 
day a person, no matter how unfamiliar 
with the progress of illustrated adver- 
tising he may be, need only receive 
the hint to see at once that the attract- 
iveness of the advertising pages in a 
large magazine is mainly owing to pho- 
tography in one or other of its branches. 
In making this statement it is not to be 
supposed that the artistic element es- 
sential to good illustrating of any kind 
is wholly due to the camera; what 
photography has done was the placing 
within the reach of all the only cheap 
and effective medium through which 
advertisement illustrating could be 
made available. The successful mer- 
chant who employs an advertisement 
writer, an artist and a process man, 
can look back on the time, and that 
not very long since, when pictorial 
illustrating was unthought of. The de- 
mand for richly illustrated magazine 
literature has within the last ten years 
invaded the realms of advertising. It 
has done this with a progress so gradual 
that the man of ’95 cannot realize, ex- 
cept by comparing the flat with the at- 
tractive and the uninteresting with the 
entertaining, what a boon photography 
has really been to his commercial in- 
terests. It is not our desire to claim 
for photography the place occupied by 
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the pen-and-ink artists whose work it 
The irue value of the camera 
is secondary to that of illustrating as 
regards the actual artistic side of pic- 
torial reproductions. While the camera 
has been used to advantage in certain 
instances as a substitute for free-nand 
illustration, its proper scope is limited 
to the production of good photographic 
results. 7 

In looking back over a file of repre- 
sentative magazines as recent as £888, 
the advertisement cuts are astonish- 
ingly antique in appearance; out of 
about one hundred illustrated adver- 
tisements in the back pages of a stand- 
ard magazine of that date, the number 
of cuts produced by photographic pro- 
cesses does not amount to more than 
fifteen, the rest being wood-cuts and 
electrotypes. A year later, in 1889, 
the only photographic cuts in the same 
magazine were a couple of phototypes 
from indifferent drawings and several 
half-tones of negatives and wash draw- 
ings. Takinga jump to 1892, photog- 
raphy is seen to have expanded over 
more than one-half of the advertising 
space, crowding out stipple work en- 
tirely and throwing carefully-executed 
wood-cuts into the shade. In 1893, 
photography is represented by half- 
tones of carriages, of model homes, 
infants who have thriven on the best 
brand of canned food, cameras and 
photographic views, sporting views, 
sporting goods and reproductions from 
free-hand wash-drawings ; and pen- 
and-ink work embraces all kinds of 
cartoons, architectural sketches, me- 
chanical drawings, etc. In 1894, in 
the more recent numbers of all the 
popular magazines, it would be difficult 
to find twenty-five cuts which had not 
been produced by some photographic 
means. This brief review of recent 
illustrated advertisement is only a small 
portion of the evidence that photog- 
raphy is taking the lead in advertise- 
ment lines. The growth of process 
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photography has been co-incident with 
the artistic demands made by the 
times, and as an illustrator it has 
proven, to all com ial purposes, 
superior to any other method of turn- 
ing out good cuts at a nominal cost. 
Pictorial advertising is not confined 
to the pages of the magazine or news- 
paper. It extends to street car adver- 
tising, business cards, pamphlets, cat- 
alogues, announcements, and a host of 
lesser printed matter in the interests 
of advertisement, all the indirect re- 
sult of photography and kindred pro- 
cesses. Street car advertising to-day,* 
with the exception of a few instances, 
is not complete without the adjunct of 
illustration. An ordinary pen-and-ink 
drawing of the most trivial nature, say 
a scroll or corner design for a street 
car placard, cannot reach the public 
without the assistance of the process 
man who by the swift manipulation 
of a zinc engraving reproduces what 
would have taken the wood engraver 
of twenty years ago twice as long to 
do half as well. Most of the color 
prints in the street cars are made 
from reproduced sections of the artist’s 
original drawing. As many zinc cuts 
of the drawing are made as there are 
colors to be printed, and those parts of 


the type not to be used are cut out, 
leaving exposed the section of each 


block that is to bear color. When all 
these process plates have been printed 
in their respective colors by as many 
different impressions in the press, the 
effect is identical with a lithographic 
print. In photographing an original 
drawing, the nicest care is requisite to 
make the zinc cuts exactly alike, so 
that the whole figure will hang together 
accurately when the color blocks have 
been successively placed in the print- 
er’schase. Decorative covers for mag- 
azines, to be printed in one or more 
colors, are sometimes made in the same 
way. 

Delicate advertisement cards that 
would deceive an expert in detecting 
them from engravings are made from 
the drawings of the skillful pen-and- 
ink letterer, whose immaculate line 
work is reduced one-third in the copy- 
ing, thus sharpening the already clean 
cut drawing. 

Photography has also usurped the 
steel engraver’s as well as the litho- 
grapher’s art. Line drawings of ma- 
chinery, furniture and mechanical ap- 
pliances can now be worked up so 
skillfully with the ruling pen and re- 


produced by photography that com- 
mercial engraving has been consider- 
ably depreciated and will in time 
doubtless be superseded by the newer 
method. 

As an artistic illustrator little as yet 
can be said of photography, except 
that its best results have been obtained 
in connection with advertising. Child 
photography wash drawings of inte- 
riors and figures, and views of tours 
about mark the successful limit to 
which pictorial half-tone has arrived. 

The head of a child reproduced in 
a very coarse half-tone is at once in- 
teresting because it is a good photo- 
graph and interesting because it is not 
a conventional picture. Photographs 
of figures, heads or scenery, done in 

n and ink so that the general resem- 

lance to a photograph is not lost, 
will attract the attention of a person 
glancing through the advertising pages 
of a magazine where an engraving 
would be passed by. It is just such 
points as these that the commercial ad- 
vertiser of the day has grasped and is 
applying successfully in the shape of 
figure drawings, cartoons, jokes and 
clever sketches to illustrate bright 
reading matter. And he is doing this 
with the assistance of the artistic 
photographer and the process man in- 
stead of the engraver, whose. useful- 
ness will soon be a thing of the past. 
—American Journal of Photography. 
CY AND I. 
By Eugene Field. 

As I went moseyin’ down th’ street, 
My Denver friend I chanced t’ meet. 

“ Hello !’’ says I, 
‘* Where have you been so long a time 
That we have missed your soothin’ rhyme?” 

** New York,” says Cy. 

“Gee whiz,” says I. 


“You must have seen sore wonders down 
In that historic, splendid town ;’ 

And then says I: 
“For bridges, parks and crowded streets 
There is no other place that beats 

New York,”’ says I. 

“ Correct /” says Cy. 


“ The town is mighty big, but then 
It isn’t in it with its men, 
Is it ?”’ says I. 
* And tell me, Cyrus, if you can, 
Who is its biggest, brainiest man ?”’ 
“Dana!” says Cy. 
“You det /”’ says I. 


“* He’s big of heart and big of brain, 

And he’s been good unto us twain ”— 
Choked up, says I. 

“T love him, and I pray God give 

Him many, many years to live! 
Eh, Cy !”’ says I. 
“Amen!” says Cy. 

—McClure’s Magazine for March. 
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MR. LOUD’S BILL. 
AN ASSAULT UPON CHEAP LITERATURE. 


The ‘‘ Libraries” are now the Zit- 
erature of the People, giving a vast 
volume of the best works of the best 
authors, at remarkably cheap prices, 
accessible to the remotest sections 
through the U. S. mails under the 
second-class rates in force since 1879. 

To now withdraw the privileges of 
the Act of March 3, 1879, is to strike 
down vast vested interests created and 
fostered by that act. 

It is to deny the people the privilege 
and right to the best literature at nom- 
inal cost. 

It is to directly conserve the in- 
terests of the bound book trade—there- 
by being class legislation. 

{t is to relegate to the express com- 
panies an immense business, greatly 
to their profit and satisfaction—there- 
by legislating in their behalf. 

It is a protest against cheap postage, 
and therefore a retrograde in the hith- 
erto liberal and popular policy of the 
U. S. Congress. 

It will affect disastrously all the 
allied trades of paper-making, print- 
ing, etc., and throw out of employ- 
ment thousands of workingmen and 
women now engaged in manufacturing 
and circulating the libraries. 

It will suppress competition with the 
‘‘regular” or bound book production 
and trade, and therefore largely en- 
hance the cost even of bound books, 
whose price is now kept to reasonable 
rates by the competition of the libraries. 

It will seriously affect the news- 
dealers, whose chief business is the 
sale and distribution of.papers, and of 
periodicals—which the libraries al? 
are, by the law of 1879, and by the 
decisions of the Attorney-General as 
against adverse rulings of the Post- 
Office Department. 

It will restrict or suppress the trade 
of a large number of merchants in all 
parts of the country, who, recognizing 
the great popularity of these ‘‘Library” 
issues, have superadded their sale to 
their general trade. 

It will create confusion in the postal 
service, by giving to the Postmaster- 
General, or his subordinates in the 
head office, or the postmasters of the 
great publishing cities, the power to 
declare what shall be regarded as a 
‘* periodical ’’ and what shall be con- 
sidered as a ‘* book.” 

It may be, as the authors of this 


bill urge, that the admission of the li- 
braries to the mails, at second-class 
rates, ‘‘entails a loss to the Govern- 
ment,” in their transportation and 
handling, but that loss is immeasurably 
less than has been assumed, a careful 
estimate by competent authorities show- 
ing it to exceed, for the libraries 
proper, but slightly the sum of $340,000 
per annum, but when it is considered 
that the letter correspondence necessi- 
tated in the publication and sale and 
circulation of the libraries is enormous, 
it may be safely assumed that, in the 
end, Government is the actual gainer 
by the transportation of the libraries, 
by its transactions with the public that 
reads and the publishers who produce 
them. If any deficit really ensues to 
the Department, by the carriage at 
second-class rates of this literature of 
the people, the benefits conferred cer- 
tainly are too direct and inestimable to 
be questioned, and the vast reading 
public that is so benefited will repudi- 
ate an act which proposes to add the 
extraordinary increase of seven hun- 
dred per cent to the hitherto postal 
rates on libraries and serial issues. 

It is equally impracticable and ab- 
surd to talk of making the Post-Office 
Department and Postal Service se//- 
sustaining. So long as the best in- 
terests of the people are conserved by 
cheap postal rates and ample mail fa- 
cilities, the General Government will 
cheerfully meet any deficiency in the 
revenues of the Department—just as 
it meets the ‘‘deficiencies’’ in the 
Navy Department, in the Army De- 
partment, in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, in the Interior Department, in 
the State Department. As well might 
it be required that these should be 
‘* self-sustaining ” as that the essentially 
People’s Department—the U. S. mail 
—should be made to pay its way. 

But, if it is desirable that the Post- 
Office Department shall be self-sus- 
taining, then let the General Gov- 
ernment pay into the Department the 
six million dollars which is the annual 
deficit from carrying its matter free 
under the franking privilege ; let it 
also pay for the gratuitous use of the 
mails by newspapers, within the county 
where published, and thus add another 
million dollars to the Department’s 
revenue. With such remuneration for 
service rendered, and with a certainty 
of constantly enhancing revenue from 
letter carriage, there will be no need 
of legislation for reducing the volume 
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-of second-class matter, nor for increas- 
ding rates on the everywhere popular 
libraries to a point fatal to their 
existence. 


LOSING GROUND. 
By Chas. Paddock, 


Suppose one nation, at war with 
another, captured a large portion of 
the enemy’s territory after hard fight- 
ing and expenditure of money and men. 
Supposing it receded from the con- 
quered ground the day after the battle 
and commenced to fight for the terri- 
tory over again. The press and the 
public would unite in heaping obloquy 
on the idiots who voluntarily surren- 
dered without cause the ground they 
had won by the sacrifice of men and 
money. 

And that is just the position of the 
advertiser who, after gaining a victory 
over the public through his ads, win- 
ning its ear and conquering its mind, 
deliberately gives up his vantage 
ground, withdraws his ad from the 
newspapers and practically undoes 
everything he has done, loses every 
point he has gained, and relinquishes 
every captured position. 

Every ad gains some friends on pub- 
lication—the better the ad the more 
friends it makes. When the ad is 
missed the friends are missed also— 
it is a case of ‘out of sight out of 
mind.” Doesn't it look like the height 
of folly to spend time and money in 
securing something which you give up 
as soon as gained! It does not seem 
as if there could be any rational excuse, 
ordinarily, for such a course of action, 
yet there are many advertisers guilty 
of it. How they ever make their ad- 
vertising pay—if they do—is a mystery 
to me. 

There is a story told of a tardy 
schoolboy, who gave, as an excuse for 
being late, the plea that the roads were 
so slippery he could make no progress. 
‘‘For every step I took forward,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I slipped back two.” ‘‘ Then,” 
said the schoolmaster, ‘in that case 
how did you ever reach school?” 
‘‘Oh,” he answered, confusedly, ‘‘ 7 
turned back and walked the other way.” 

The excuse was no more absurd than 
that put forward by some of these 
“tardy” advertisers. In fact they 
most assuredly ‘‘ walk the other way” 
when they stop advertising. They 
turn their back on the friends they 
have already made, and it costs them 


just as much effort and expense to 
renew the acquaintance later on. 

The consistent advertiser is the fer- 
sistent advertiser. Stagnant water is 
never healthy—that in the ever-flowing 
river is always fresh and pure. The 
old fable about the tortoise and the 
hare can be well applied to this sub- 
ject. Fleet as the hare was, he “ lost 
ground”. while he slept. And there 


can be no question as to advertisers 
‘losing ground”’ when they take ad- 
vantage o! what they term the ‘‘ dull” 
season—which their own apathy helps 
to make—and withdraw the 

tising from the newspapers. 


—_——_+o+ ———__ 
THE ACCOMMODATING ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 


ir adver- 


“T am here, gentlemen,” explained the 
pickpocket, “‘as the result of a moment of 
abstraction.” 

“* And I,” said the incendiary, “ because of 
an unfortunate habit of making light of 
things.” 

“And 1,” chimed in the forger, “on ac- 
count of a simple desire to make a name for 
myself.” 

“ And I,’’ added the burglar, “ through 
nothing but taking advantage of an open- 
ing which offered in a large mercantile es- 
tablishment in town.” 

But here the warden separated them.— 
Keystone. 


cnasoninanibiaieagstiot 
IT IS SUSPICIOUS, 

The publisher who professes to accept ad- 
vertising at a price lower than he charges 
others for the same service confesses either 
that he is deceiving others or that he is de- 
ceiving the person whose advertisement he 
seeks. In either case he cannot be believed. 
If he takes three-quarters of his price from 
one he will take half from another. If he 
can afford to take less than his regular rates 
from one, he confesses that hé is charging 
others too much and making them pay for 
the advertisements of a few more favored.— 
Clothiers’ and Haberdashers’ Weekly. 

—_+o+—___ 


THE WAY WOMEN LOOK AT IT. 

Lawyer (in will case}—Were you acquaint- 
ed with the deceased ? 

Witness—Yes, sir. 

Lawyer—Did she exhibit any signs of in- 
omy? 

Witness (promptly)—Yes, sir; she never 
went to a bargain sale. 
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Che Ladies’ home Journal 


SPOZAYS the highest prices for the 
| best obtainable matter in all its 
departments. It caters to intelligent 
people, and is in a position to com- 
mand the best thoughts of the best 
writers and the services of the most 
distinguished artists. 

| T has a larger paid circulation 
' than any other magazine in 
the world—more than seven hundred 
thousand copies each issue. 


Che Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


NEW YORK: Metropolitan Building 
CHICAGO: 508 Home Insurance Building 
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POLITICAL ELECTION ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


By Joel Benton. 

We are rapidly approaching that 
great convulsive year in which a Presi- 
dent is to be made, when the public is 
to be appealed to by a thousand 
strident voices to keep t’ other dreadful 

y and its myrmidons out, and let 
in the only true blue patriots. A good 
many of the people know what the 
most of these lurid appeals mean, and 
yet, before it is all over with, the great 
mass of us will be excited by the grand 
sclimmage, and join in the quadrennial 
delirium. 

Neither party, it may be said, can 
make much of the advertising pages of 
the newspapers, because the reading 
matter will be itself red hot—and 
where it is red hot for our side we 
don’t need them, and where it is 
furious against us we shall not often be 
able to buy space. But it is possible to 
placard boardings and the eievated 
railway areas with brief and memor- 
able dicta, which the wayfarer, though 
a fool, can either absorb or at least 
cannot run away from. 

This thing has been done in previous 
years—usually on the very closing 
weeks of a campaign—but never, I 
think, very wisely done. It is true 
the partisan flames at that time shoot 
up so high that the appeal is to rank 
prejudice ; the recklessness as to truth 
and the announcement of roorabacks 
are all considered effective and timely. 
Did any one ever see one of these lat- 
ter-day placards that even their authors 
would wish to stand by or repeat a 
week after the election is over? I am 
sure I never did, and I have been a 
diligent and amused reader of these 
effusions. 

It suggests to me the question—Why 
cannot the various party committees 
do something in the way of pungent 
and placarded argument earlier in the 
fray, before their blood boils, which 
shall address a brief series of reasons 
to thinking men, showing why 
their party should be successful and 
the other—all others, in fact—should 
be sent up Salt River? - Some- 
thing might be said, too, about the can- 
didates’ worth and virtues on their side 
without any slurring or severe abuse of 
their opponents, 

It must be that we are really a 
rational and, in the main, a virtuous 
and patriotic people, in spite of the 
evidence of previous political cam- 


paigns, which would make Mr. 
Howell’s Traveler from Altruria con- 
clude to the contrary. As the same 
mind always takes more account of 
affirmative virtues than it does of prej- 
udiced thrusts, these should predomi- 
nate. 

These appeals and statements would 
need to be well put, and briefness, 
force and lucidity should characterize 
them. There would need to be a 
whole arsenal in a paragraph—some- 
thing so admirably said that it would 
stick in the mind and be carried away. 
The American voter is not only amen- 
able to reason when it dawns upon 
him, but he is eager to hear reasons 
even from the new parties which are 
outside of those which command the 
most votes. 

Very taking and useful besides would 
be the cartoon and artistic poster in 
this connection. Nothing puts a sharp 
point so thoroughly under a calcium 
light, so to speak, as do these modern 
instrumentalities. They conceal fal- 
lacies sometimes even better than the 
most adroit phraseology can—and we 
all know that in very earnest political 
arguing there is apt to be much that is 
fallacious which would profit by being 
well masked. 

I have spoken of the difficulty of get- 
ting the party paper on one side to in- 
sert even in its advertising columns an 
argument against itself. But there are 
papers, no doubt, that would do this. 
I am sure that an editor who should 
do it would find that the toleration it 
permitted would lend force to his own 
editorials. ‘l’o refuse to do it is not 
only to seem to fear the stability of 
your own ground, but to show a dis- 
like of truth and fair play. In editing, 
many years ago, a paper, through a 
Presidential campaign, I went farther 
than this. Ilet the enemy in amongst 
the reading matter, refusing nothing 
against myself or side that was well 
written, correcting the grammar and 
style at times so as to win the writers’ 
thanks, and charging nothing for either 
service. 

It proved a really great business hit, 
and a political one too, for the town 
and county where the paper went was 
a green oasis for us where the election 
returns brought elsewhere a desert of 
defeat. In papers already neutral both 
sides might well buy advertising polit- 
ical space, which would be profitable 
all around, and add to the gayety of 
local annuals. 
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She knows a good thing when she 
sees it. 


THE SUN’S 


advertising, as well as its news, columns 
are filled with “‘ good things.” Why don’t 
you join the army of merchants already 
represented and tell about the ‘good 
things’’ you have to offer? 


Address: 


.. THE SUN... 


New York. 
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1 No City 
In the World 


is so completely covered 
by a daily newspaper as 
is the city of Washing- 
ton by 


xr 


Star.... 
: 





It goes in 82: per cent of all 
the occupied houses in the % #* 
National Capital. 

Its rates are lower, considering 
quantity and quality of circula- 
tion, than those of any daily 
newspaper printed, being but 73 
cents per agate line for 10,000 
line contract. 


New York Representative : 
L. R. HAMERSLY, 
49 Potter Building. 
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1,000 


Cash Prizes 


for 


Ad-Smiths 


For full particulars send for a 
_ninety-two-page pamphlet, telling all 
about the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, its aims, objects and methods. 
This pamphlet has been specially pre- 
pared for the use of ad-smiths in the 
competition invited for the $1,000 in 
Cash Prizes offered for the advertise- 
ments best calculated to sell a book. 
The pamphlet is now ready and will 
be sent free, postage paid, to any ad- 
dress. 


Address all communications to 
Tue Epitor oF 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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American Newspaper Directory 


oo IB Anne 
SEARCH LIGHT. 


It Reflects beneficent rays on honest’ newspaper 
publishers and detects those who lie about their circula 
tion. 


It Reveals and guarantees the Exact circulation ¥ = 
of 5,000 newspapers It gives a fair estimate of the “"—"™" 
circulation rating of all the newspapers in the United States, Newfoundland and Canada. 


It Enlightens ahd aids the busy advertiser, by giving an index and alphabetical 
arrangemeit of facts, which saves time and. patience,’ 


All the newspapers published are rated by states and towns alphabetically ‘arranged, 
with name of editor, population of town, railway station and principle iddusties. y 


Part II of the Directory rates all of the newspapers by states and counties, 


Part III names by states and towns all papers printing 5,000 copies , and” over, 
‘each issue, 


Part IV classifies all Sunday papers by states and towns, 


Part V rates all ‘class’ papers under their proper headings. AN the 
papers are rated together by states and towns, dairy and agricultural, educational, scien- 
tific, etc. 129 different classes are thus classified by states and towhs, 


It gives a Chart showing area and vege of each state and -territory and 
the number of newspapers published in each 


It Furnishes all the information about newspapers needed by advertisers. 
It Has Been published annually for 28 years and it gets better every year. 


pio Petaneh ofestinn Aenth 008 tea Seana ae a of 
the American Newspaper Directory, price $5.00 ». Carriage p he Abe 
by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., No. 10 Spruce street, New York. It isthe 


Advertisers’ Newspaper Search Light. 


Advertisers need not sail in the The American Newspaper Directory 
dark any longer. turns on the light. 




















PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT FOR AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


SIXTH WEEK. 


In response to the announcement inviting ad-smiths 
to compete in the construction of an advertisement calcu- 
lated to sell copies of the American Newspaper Directory, 
the number of advertisements received for the sixth week, 
ending February 18th, was 20. First choice was given to 
the advertisement here reproduced. This advertisement 
was written by S. P. Foster, of Elmer, N. J., and appeared 
in the 7imes of that place of February 14th. In the orig- 
inal it occupied 656x734 inches. A 92-page pamphlet giv- 
ing full details of the competition will be sent to every 
applicant. It contains facts and data which will be useful 
to competitors in preparing their advertisements. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
(CHRONICLE 


M. H. DE YOUNG, Proprietor. 


Daily 
Average 
Circulation 





The San Francisco Chronicle is the leading paper 
in standing, influence and circulation published on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The San Francisco Chronicle prints more papers 
and its circulation reaches more homes than any news- 
paper west of the Missouri River. 

The Chronicle possesses the highest qualifications 
essential to advertisers—honesty, bona fide circulation, 
best of readers, and the confidence of its patrons. Its 
circulation is substantial and growing constantly, and 
advertisers will receive good and direct results. 
OS 


‘‘The San Francisco Daily Chronicle is the most important 
newspaper on the Pacific Coast—one of the few in the United States 
that may be said to stand in the front rank of American journal- 
ism.” —Harper’s Magazine. 
ES HH HH H+ ++ ~~ 


New York Office, 213 Temple Court. 
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The Chicago 
Dispatch. 


is just a little over three 
years old, but it has 
broken all journalistic 
records in 


This or Any 
Other Country 


and intelligent advertisers 
are quick to appreciate its 
worth in presenting their 
business to the general 
public. 





It Reaches the Masses. 


It has more circulation than all 
other Chicago Afternoon Papers com- 
bined—excepting one. 

It is the official organ of the city 
and county. 

It has advertising space for sale 
at reasonable, not cheap, rates. 





Send ali orders direct to the office in Chicago. 
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wo VENING... 
NEWS 


is Erie’s (Pa.) great and popular Republican evening 
newspaper. It is double its former size, printed on a Web 
Perfecting Press, and circulates among a class of well-to-do 
mechanics and employees of the enormous manufacturing 
establishments more than all other papers in the city 
combined. It is the only Republican evening paper in the 
city, and the mass of these men who labor in the great 
shops and manufacturing establishments of this manu- 
facturing town are Republicans. It is the official city paper, 
and it is not a boiler plate issue, and carries nothing 
but live matter. 

It is now reaching the great agricultural section, many 
farmers preferring it to a weekly, as it costs but a little 
more. Our circulation books are open to all, and 
we challenge our rivals to prove that they have 
a circulation equal to ours. 


Guaranteed Circulation 


31,000 Copies Weekly. 


Our advertising rates are low, and circulation is guaran- 
teed. Advertising rates and other information upon appli- 
cation to home office, or 


H. FRANK WINCHESTER, 
Special Representative, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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THE TRANSCRIPT 


Daily, 
Sunday and 
Weekly. 


Peoria’s Oldest and Best Newspaper. 


@ c® 


THE EVENING TIMES 


Every Day 
But 
Sunday. 


Best One-Cent Paper in Illinois, outside Chicago. 


@ ce 


THE ILLINOIS FARMER 


Twice 
A 


a  — 


The Only Strictly Mlinois Farm Paper. 
«eT HEY PRODUCE RESULTS.... 
Rates Firm but not High. 


THE TRANSCRIPT CO., 
Eastern Representative : PEORIA, ILL. 
PHILIP RITTER, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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THE F ns era DEPAR IMENT. 
53 TRIBUNE BLD. e-oc~ 4 














NEW YORK _N.¥h 
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The » Class of Peogh! 


Most desirable to reach is that to 
be found through advertising in 


KANSAS CiTy 
WORLD 


No other paper pretends to rival it 
in the number of home advertis- 
ers represented in its columns, nor 
in the volume of advertising it 


carries every day in the year. 


Daily, eves 
26,000 Sim 


Sunday, 


THE WORLD, Kansas City, 


L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 


“New York Office, Chicago Office, 
13, 14 and 1s Tribune 502 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Building. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON. 
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Set them... 
thinking 


WHO? ADVERTISERS. 
WHAT? OUR CENSUS FIGURES. 
HERE’S SOME MORE! 


Total Population of the U.8., . 62,622,250 
Total Population under 15 years of age, —— 243, 192 


40,379, 058 
27% per cent of the population live " 
cities of 10,000 or over... » (10,599,502 


Grown up people,. . 29,779,556 


BOYCE’S 
BIG WEEKLIES 


Have a proved circulation of 500,000 
copies weekly. 


These papers (Blade, Ledger, World) circulate wholly 
among the latter class. That’s the way 
to reach them. 


Ad Rates: $1.60 per agate line per issue, flat rate. 





N. B.—We will accept advertising through any responsible 
advertising agency excepting N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


W. D. BOYCE CO., 
ADV. DEPARTMENT. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEWSPAPER OF TO-DAY. 


[A lecture delivered by Herbert F. 
Gunnison, of the Brooklyn LZagé, 
February 7, 1896, before the Chapin 
Club, of Worcester, Mass. ] 


There are published in the United 
States to-day about 20,000 papers and 
periodicals. Of this number 14,000 
are issued weekly and 2,000 daily. If 
each inhabitant took one paper there 
would be a separate publication for 
every 3,100 of population in this 
country. Twenty-five years ago there 
was only one paper for every 6,560 
of population. The number printed, 
however, of those papers would give 
to every inhabitant about forty copies 
a year. To-day if an equitable dis- 
tribution was made of all the papers 
printed there would be many hundred 
copies for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. ‘Ihe 
number of newspapers published in 
the world is only a trifle more than 
double the number published in this 
country. I have gone into this com- 
putation merely to indicate how impor- 
tant a part the papers of to-day play 
in the drama of life. Every man and 
woman in this country who can read 
is a patron of the daily press. 

Henry Ward Beecher once said: ‘‘ In 
the United States every worthy citizen 
reads a newspaper and owns the paper 
which he reads. A newspaper is a 
window threugh which men look out 
on all that is going on in the world. 
Without a newspaper a man is shut up 
in a small room and knows little or 
nothing of what is happening outside 
of himself. In our day newspapers 
keep pace with history and record it. 
A good newspaper will keep sensible 
men in sympathy with the world’s cur- 
rent history. It is an ever unfolding 
encyclopedia—an unbound book for- 
ever issuing and never finished.” A 
better and more concise statement of 
the newspaper of to-day cannot be 
made. 

A paper is often strong because of 
the enemies it has made. I would not 
for a moment contend that many of the 
criticisms which good people make 
against the modern press are not fully 
justified. No less a person than Presi- 
dent Cleveland has frequently referred 
to the newspapers in exceedingly un- 
complimentary terms. He has said 
that newspaper lying was never so gen- 
eral as now, and that in nocountry did 
it flourish as in this, and that some pa- 
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pers violate every instinct of American 
manliness, and in ghoulish glee dese- 
crate every sacred relation of private 
life. 

If these accusations are true I am 
surprised that more papers have not 
been driven out of business through 
legal proceedings, for in most States the 
law of libel is very severe. The fact 
is that the President’s rhetoric is 
stronger than his facts. The press of 
to-day, in the main, is honest, is truth- 
ful, is patriotic, and furthermore the 
men who are at the head of our great 
journals and who set the pace for the 
smaller ones will not permit such a 
policy as that indicated by President 
Cleveland. Not that newspaper men 
are better than other people, but from 
a business view they recognize as clear- 
ly as any one else that the best policy 
is honesty and that the American peo- 
ple will tolerate no other course. 

The daily newspapers of to-day are 
great business enterprises. They are 
no longer organs, are not controlled 
by parties, are not run for the advance- 
ment of any special faction, but for 
the purpose of making money, the 
same as factories, shops and business 
enterprises of all kinds areran. Iam 
speaking of the great papers, such as 
are to be found in all our large cities. 
This may seem to be too broad a 
statement, and, if true, might appear 
as a sad commentary on one of the 
great educational] factors of our times. 
But because it is true I contend that 
we are having better papers, that 
there is taught higher principles of 
conduct, a better kind of politics and 
better morals than in the old days, 
when the newspaper was the mouth- 
piece of one man, and he the editor- 
in-chief, and was the organ of a party 
or a faction. Now theelection of this 
candidate or that does not seriously 
affect a paper, unless, as still may be 
true in a few cases, an editor is seeking 
political preferment or public patron- 
age. Newspaper owners are begin- 
ning to see that a large circulation and 
a good list of advertisers are better 
assets than a “pull” in the halls of 
legislature or access to the White 
House. And to get these very desir- 
able things less attention is paid to 
politics and more to the people. Edi- 
tors are trying to make papers that 
the people want to read, and the kind 
of a paper that will bring the greatest 
number of readers, with a view, of 
course, of bringing the greatest number 








of advertisers. The newspaper adver- 
tiser has about as much to do with the 
shaping of the modern newspaper as any 
other one influence. He is a man 
who doesn’t care a rap for the politics 
of a paper, its religion or its morals. 
He is seeking results for money ex- 
<7 in announcing his wares, and 

e is going where he can get the best 
returns. The newspaper man under- 
stands this peculiar eccentricity of 
the advertiser and proceeds to make 
the paper the people want—not the 
paper, perhaps, that he would like to 
have, but the paper that the people in 
his community want and will buy— 
for if he does not do this, some other 
fellow will. The paper that the peo- 
ple will buy and will read is the kind 
of a paper the advertiser wants to do 
business with. The advertiser is a 
very shrewd man, and he always takes 
into account the character of the peo- 
ple served by a paper, as well as the 
number. The man who has goods to 
sell is anxious to reach the class of 
people who have money to spend. 
The people who have money to spend 
are the prosperous, thrifty, educated 
part of the community, who will not 
be satisfied with husks when better 
food can be had. The old law of 
supply and demand and that newer 
proposition, the survival of the fittest, 
are especially applicable in the news- 
paper business. The publisher who 
will not recognize these forces will 
soon find that he has no constituency 
to read his paper and no merchants to 
appeal to for the sinews of war. You 
may tell me that many first-class and 
highly respectabie papers have gone 
to the wall because other papers less 
respectable and less scrupulous, have 
superseded them. This will only go to 
prove that the people are determining 
factors. The people preferred the 
newspaper and, in most cases, if you 
carefully studied the situation, you 
would find they were wise in their 
choice. They selected a paper that was 
more enterprising, gave better news re- 
ports and possibly printed more and 
worse pictures, an abomination that the 
people will have, no matter how strong- 
ly some papers oppose the innovation. 
The newspaper cut has come to stay, 
because the people want it, no matter 
how untrue to life the representation 
of some of your well-known public 
characters may appear. 

The making of a newspaper is be- 
coming a science, or, if you prefer, a 
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profession. Men now have to be 
trained for it the same as for any other 
business where skill and brains are 
required.. ‘‘ There are three things,”’ 
says an English wit, ‘‘which every 
man thinks he can do without being 
taught: cook a beefsteak, edit a paper 
and manage a wife.’’ Many a man 
has come to grief trying to do what he 
thought he could do in all three of 
these branches of effort, and especially 
in editing a paper. Dr. Talmage once 
said: ‘‘To edit a newspaper one 
needs to be a statesman, a geographer, 
a statistician, and, so far as all knowl- 
edge is concerned, encyclopedic.” 

The association of newspapers for 
the gathering of reports from all quar- 
ters of the globe has done more to make 
the newspapers of to-day than anything 
else. There is no paper in the coun- 
try so wealthy that it can depend en- 
tirely upon its own correspondents and 
special telegraphic facilities. By means 
of the Associated Press nearly every 
daily in the country can afford to have 
the general telegraphic news of the 
world. In this country there are two 
organizations, the Asssociated Press 
and the United Press. Each spends 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 a 
year in getting and distributing tele- 
graphic news. In addition there are 
local associations, like the New Eng- 
land Associated Press, the New York 
State and the Southern Associated 
Press. By this method of combina- 
tion we have better newspapers than 
could be possible without such a sys- 
tem. 

Coming to the business office we 
find that the publisher or the business 
manager is ‘a much more important 
figure than he was a decade or two 
ago. He is the one who more than 
any one else is attending to the finan- 
cial end of the enterprise. ‘he edi- 
tors and reporters attend to the 
making of the article which the busi- 
ness manager is to put on the market. 
He must see that the article is sold 
and that every possible revenue is 
obtained. He must see that the arti- 
cle is produced at as low a cost as is 
consistent with good work—not as 
low as is possible, for there is as great 
danger in spending too little money as 
there is in spending too much. 

Advertising has become a great art 
and to-day the ad writer is in as much 
demand and fills as important a place 
on the paper as the news reporter. 
Many papers have a staff of ad writ- 
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ers, and the art of putting things is 
becoming a profitable study for many 
bright young men. 
The newspaper of to-day is fortunate 
in having the benefit of the work of 
some of the greatest inventors of the 
day. Ido not know of a business in 
which such progress has been made in 
mechanical appliances as in the news- 
vaper office. The modern printing 
ress is the marvel of the age, only 
qualed by the typesetting machine. 
So great has been the advancement in 
the printing press that during the fif- 
teen years I have been in the office 
with which I am now connected I have 
seen four sets of presses come into it. 
At no time was a press discarded be- 
cause it was used up, but simply to 
make room for a new one that could 
do better work. 
——_—__+>>__———_ 


ANOTHER WAR. 


A newspaper war of far-reaching 
effect has just commenced in New 
York. It has as its cause the question 
of supremacy between one-cent and 
two-cent papers. 

The first battle was between Mr. 
Hearst’s Journa/ at one cent against 
the field. Four months of lavish ex- 
penditure, backed by a campaign of 
great enterprise, brought the World 
down from its lofty position, and on 
last Sunday it announced that its morn- 
ing edition would thereafter be so!d at 
one cent in ‘‘ Greater New York.” 

Mr. Hearst's production of the Jour- 
nal, both as large and as good as the 
best high-priced papers in New York, 
at one cent, has shown the reSidents of 
the metropolitan district for the first 
time the possibilities of one-cent news- 
papers. The result of his courage and 
enterprise has been phenomenal gains 
in both circulation and standing. Far 
greater results have been obtained than 
even Mr. Pulitzer secured by his first 
campaign of gift enterprises and guess- 
ing contests. 

The alleged ‘‘aim to reach a mill- 
ion” put forth by Mr. Pulitzer as a 
reason for reducing the price of his 
paper, does not throw sufficient dust 
in the eyes of those who know the sit- 
uation. 

The Journal has seriously cut into 
the circulation of almost all of the 
morning papers. Mr. Pulitzer was the 
first of the New York publishers to 
realize the situation, and not to be 
outdone as the other papers were in 
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1884, when he rushed the World right 
by them into first | quay he decided to 
resort to the knife as the only means 
of salvation. Total figures of recent 
gains in circulation between morning, 
evening, weekly, semi-weekly and tri- 
weekly editions are misleading. 
Newspaper stock has depreciated 
all along Park Row as a result of the 
battle of supremacy that is now on. 
Larger expenditures than ever will be 
necessary to meet present and future 
competition. There will belittle or no 
money made until the storm has sub- 
sided and the dead wood thrown out 
of the procession. It will be a sur- 
vival of the fittest. —Vewspaper Maker. 
+o 


NUGGETS AND FOSSILS. 


The items that follow have been un- 
earthed by the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory while pursuing 
his researches for the twenty-eighth 
annual revision now in progress : 

Mx. Cuares A. Ca.vo, JR., proprietor of 
the Daily and Weekly Register, of Colum- 
bia, S. C., in sending to the American News- 
paper Directory a detailed statement of the 
issues of his daily, showing it to have had 
an average issue of 1,357 copies per day dur- 


ing 1895, says, under date of February 15, 
ses: 


* I hope that you will do me full justice in 
this matter, and not seek to ruin my business 
by false ratings. For it is a fact that the 
figures given in your Annual are relied on 
by advertisers, and it appears to be impossi- 
ble to controvert your ratings with irre’ —_ 
ble and ocular ned on the ground of the 
publication itself that is falsely rated.” 


It is an interesting fact that during the en- 
tire year 1895 Die Uestliche Post, the Ger- 
man paper published in St. Louis, never 
failed to print more than 7,500 copies for any 
day, no edition of the Sunday paper was so 
small as 15,000 copies and no edition of its 
weekly edition was so small as 10,000 copies. 
It will be noted that these are not the aver- 
age editions, but positively the lowest edi- 
tions in each case. What high-water mark 
may have been for this excellent and enter- 
prising German paper, Printers’ InK is not 
informed. 


From among the 18,972 newspaper offices 
appealed to, on the 14th of December, 1895, 
for information to aid in the annual revision 
of the American Newspaper Directory, there 
remained, the r4th of February, 9,849 news- 
paper offices that had failed to make any re- 
sponse whatever to the application. This, 
although a smaller number than ever before, 
is still more than one-half of the total num- 
ber of offices, and illustrates how unwilling 
newspaper men are to furnish even informa- 
tion to the publishers of a newspaper di- 
rectory. To advertisers such a book is in- 
valuable, but it is probable that not one 
newspaper publisher could be found in all 
America who would not blot out of existence 
every newspaper directory that ever exist- 
ed, if he could bring about such a result by 
touching an electric button sometime when 
no one was looking. 
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A MODEL CLASS JOURNAL. 


That the Northwestern Miller has 
been at all times the best paper of its 
class, no person competent to express 
an opinion has ever taken occasion to 
deny. The following letter and circu- 
lation statement are full of pith. 
Advertising space in a milling paper 
sold for $4 a year, sent only to those 
who buy and pay for it, having an 
average issue of 3,726 copies, is well 
worth $2 an inch to theadvertiser who 
wishes to address its large and impor- 
tant constituency. 


Tue “ NorTHWESTERN MILLER.” | 
C. M. Palmer, President. 
F. A. Smith, Vice-President. 
F. J. Clark, Secretary. 
W. C. Edgar, Treas. and ~~~ 
MinneEapotis, Feb. 14, 1896. 
Publishers American Newspaper Directory, 

10 Spruce street, New York City: 

GENTLEMEN—We inclose you herewith 
itemized sworn of the circulation 
of the Northwestern Miller for the past 
year. 

We have never heretofore given you this 
information, and do so now in the most com- 
= and thorough manner for two reasons: 

irst, That you may know how far from the 
truth the rating you give us, “ J,’ actually 
is, but principally because we are perfectly 
willing—more—we are anxious to show the 
exact circulation of our journal, providing it 
is —- in comparison with figures from 
other trade journals (especially those in the 
same line) of an equally exact and complete 
character. In order to show that we are 
willing to do this ourselves before asking it 
of others, we give you our statement, which, 
you will notice, shows not only our circula- 
tion—the mere number of copies printed— 
but what is infinitely of more value and im- 
portance to the advertiser—the actual and 
exact number of paid subscribers we have at 
present, eooutiediiie verified by a sworn state- 
ment of the ef subscription receipts for the 
year ending Dec. 31 1895. 

e have never been willing to put up our 
truthful statement of what is practically a 
paid subscription list to be conipared with 
others, usually unverified, but, if sworn to, 
representing only gratuitous circulation, 
hence heretofore we have furnished no figures 
whatever. 

We assume that you are sincerely desirous 
of getting at the truth of trade journal cir- 
culation, but, in order to do so, the line be- 
tween a paid circulation and a free one must 
be positively and sharply drawn ; otherwise 
a gross injustice is done the legitimate publi- 
cation. 

We need not tell you that, owing to the lat- 
itude of the laws governing mail matter of 
the second-class, it is comparatively easy for 
fake trade journals, house organs, etc., to 

rint and mail large numbers of their issues. 

hese may consist of from eight to ten pages 
of reprint matter, utterly valueless to the 
reader, and, for the most part, thrown aside 
unread and often unopened. Any experi- 
enced user of space in trade journals will 
agree that the value of a paid circulation, as 
compared with that of a waste-basket circu- 
lation, is very much greater. It is this dif- 
ference in the quality of circulation which 
enables ouwiczitimate trade journal, printing 
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what seems a comparatively small number of 
copies, to obtain two dollars an inch for its 
space, while another illegitimate one, print- 
ing and sending out free five times as many 
copies, can get but fifty cents for the same 
space. This difference is recognized by trade 
journal advertisers as a determining factor in 
estimating the value of various journals, 
There is also the question of subscription 
price. 

An astute trade journal advertiser, seeking 
to know the comparative value of various 
mediums, should ask and have answered 
these questions: 

1st. What is the price of subscription? 

2d. How many actual paid subscribers, not 
counting exchanges and complimentaries ? 

3d. Verifying the above, how much net 
cash was received for subscriptions during 
the year passed, deducting the amounts paid 
for rebates and for other journals ordered in 
connection with yours? 

4th. What was the average circulation for 
the past year ? 

sth. How many copies were printed of the 
last issue published ? 

Needless to say that the answers should be 
sworn to. 

I maintain that trade journal circulation 
means paid circulation or nothing whatever. 
As to the relative value of free and paid cir- 
culation in other lines I am not competent to 
judge; but in this I do know that the paid 
subscription marks the true value of the 
medium to the advertiser. 

This standard has never been established 
by directory publishers, and for this reason 
we have never heretofore given our figures. 

In the hope that it may suggest a depart- 
ure in future editions of your Directory, 
which, put into effect, will properly classify 
trade publications and give the advertiser a 
fair basis on which to judge of their relative 
merits, we inclose a statement which gives 
not merely the gross circulation of our jour- 
nal, but: 

a. Its paid subscription list, 

b. Verified by the year’s net income, and 

c. By the annual subscription price. 

The whole properly sworn to. 

such a showing will be made in future 
editions of your Directory by other trade 
journals we will be always prompt to respond 
and ready to give complete, accurate and 
thorough reports. 

This letter is not for publication. 

Very truly yours, 
W. C. Epcar, Mgr. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 14, 1896. 


Publishers American Newspaper Directory, 
10 Spruce St., New York City: 
GENTLEMEN ~ The issues of the Northwest- 

ern Miller for the past year have been as 

follows: 


Friday, Feb. 15, 1895 
» Feb. 5, 18p 


Mar. 1, 
“ 
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Copies. 
++ 4,100 


July 
“ 12 


“ 
“ 


31, 
Feb. 7 


193,800 
Actual Average, &c. 
193,800+-52=3,726 Average. 

W. C. Edgar, being duly sworn, states that 
he is the manager of the Northwestern Mill- 
ey and that the total number of complete 
copies of that publication printed and circu- 
lated from Friday, February 15, 1895, to 
Friday, February 7, 1896, was 1 93.800, thus 

aking the average wee ly st a ation 3,726. 
That the circulation given for each date, as 
shown in the onetell ing table, is correct. 
Furthermore, that the subscription price of 
the Northwestern Miller is $3.00 per annum, 
ind that for the year ending December 31, 
195 the net subscription receipts of che 

Northwestern Miiler were $7,516. 97, and 
that on the date when this affidavit is signed 
the number of paid subscribers to the North- 
western Miller is 2,743. 

(Signed) W. C. Epcar. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
fourteenth day of February, 1896. 

Parker H. LitcuFiecp, 
Notary Public, Hennepin Co., Minnesota. 
> 


INFORMATION WAS REFUSED. 

Mr. Dunlop stated that the Fs agomacn of 
the advertisements on which his conviction 
was based was due to the refusal of the Post- 
Office Department to make a ruling concern- 
ing them.—Newspaper Maker. 


ta RAS, 
THIS WAS FIRMLY REFUSED. 

Mr. Dunlop’s counsel during his trial re- 
quested the jury to apply the “‘ Chicago 
standard of morality’’ in considering the 
matter complained of.— \Vewspaper Maker. 


-> 
THE CHICAGO — = WICKED 


A New York newspaper, the most famous 
in America, carries a large amount of this 
lucrative advertising.— Newspaper Maker. 


25 
MORE TEXAS CIRCULATIONS. 


The following is a correct statement 
of the number of Dallas Democrats 
printed during the year 1895 : 


January 
“ 


February 
“ 


“ 
“ 


March 


August 


“ 
“ 


September 


The accuracy of the above figures 
is verified under oath by Mr. N. T. 
Blackwell, editor and proprietor. 


IS IT SARCASM? 


The Western Tobacco Fournal, of Cincin- 
nati, publishes | a column entitled, ‘* Adver- 
tising Devices.” One of the items ‘under this 
heading i in the last i issue reads: 

i, . Moyer, acigar manufacturers’ agent 
at Traverse City, Mich., was compelled by 
pe robbers, at the point of a revolver, to 

n the safe and hand out $4,700 on the 
night of Feb. 5. The robbers made their 
escape, after tying Mr. Moyer to a chair.” 

—— 
ADVERTISING is an anchor 
Which, with its — in form, 
Never fails to hol ‘ood ship 
Safe through the of dest storm. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Printers Ink USES 


Quentell (P. I.), 6 pt., $2.25. 


THIS IS A VERY COMPLETE SERIES, AND SURE 
To be popular with the Advertisers 


Quentell (P. 1.), 8 pt., $2.50. 
When PRINTERS’ INK JOHNSTON uses 
a Series, it must be All Right 


Quentell (P. I.), 10 pt., $2.75. 
Quentell is the Leading Type in 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 


Quentell (P. I.), 12 pt., $3.00. 
Because it Gets a grip on 


Quentell (P. 1.), 14 pt., $3.25. 


THOSE the Ad is made 


Quentell (P. I.), 18 pt., $3.25. 


To doits Business 





Quentell (P. I.), 24 pt., $4.00. 


With and FOR 


Quentell (P. I.), 30 pt., $5.00. 


YOU Catch 


Quentell (P. I.), 36 pt., $5.50. 


the Point 


Quentell (P. 1.), 42 pt., $7.25. 


Quentell 


It will Please 
Space-Buyers. 


Send Orders to Nearest Branch 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


COMPANY 


Boston, 

New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, 


Chicago, 

St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, 
Denver, 
Portland, 

San Francisco, 
Atlanta, 
Omaha. 





Quentell (P. I.), 48 pt., $7.75. 


It Pays! TO buy 


Quentell (P. I.), 54 pt., $10.25. 


Quentell (P. 1.), 60 pt., $12.25. 


anArtStyle 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 
TALK No. 4. 

There is a great and growing field 
r competent advertisement writers. 
iere is no field, and never was, and 
ver will be, for the incompetents. 
‘any young men think that if they 
an string three words together with- 
suit making a grammatical blunder 
hat they are, for that reason, compe- 
it to write advertising, and to tell 
alvertisers just what to do to get rich. 
hey do not understand the business ; 
hey do not know what it means ; they 
»not know what the advertisement 
vriter’s work is. They have the idea 
it the business is a sort of ‘‘ fake.” 
hey do not believe in the honesty of 
; they do not believe that the adver- 
-ement writer gives honest value for 
he money he receives ; they have not 
e first conception of what good ad- 
ertising realy means. And yet they 
) gaily into the business and adver- 
ertise themselves as ‘‘ Business Build- 
s,” ‘* Advertising Architects,’’ ‘‘ Ad- 
rtising Advisers,” ‘‘ Advertising 

Attorneys,’’ etc. 
It is a bad thing for the business— 
is bad for advertisers. If they 


a 


o> ob > me 


<o 473 < 
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itronize men of little experience, they 
ill get little satisfaction, and they 
vill believe that advertisement writing 


as a profession is all humbug. If the 
nen who are anxious to go into the 
usiness would be a little less hasty 
about it, and would understand that 
the only way to succeed in the business 
is to give every customer his money’s 
worth, they would have a better chance. 

The only thing that makes a man 
competent to give advice is long and 
varied experience in the actual busi- 
ness of advertising. Time must nec- 
essarily be spent in acquiring this ex- 
perience. However, it must be remem- 
bered that some men are in a position 
to get more experience in one year than 
others can get in twenty years. It 
need not necessarily be their own per- 
sonal experience if they have the ability 
to make use of the experience of other 
people. Take my own case, for ex- 
ample. In my business of advertising 
writing, and in my editorial work for 
PRINIERS’ INK, and for various trade 
papers, I receive hundreds of letters, 
and am consulted by hundreds of 
bright business men, who tell me their 
troubles, their experiences, their fail- 
ures, and their successes in advertis- 
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ing. I know that a certain kind of 
scheme has succeeded under certain 
conditions, and that it has failed under 
other conditions. I know the things 
that have been proven good and effect- 
ive time after time, and I know the 
things that have been failures. There 
is notheory about it. | have the ex- 
periences of a thousand men constant. 
Sy before me. I have clients in every 
State in the Union, in small towns and 
in big cities, and in every conceivable 
line of business. Ihave recently pub- 
lished a few complimentary letters out 
of those I have received in the last two 
years. I found on looking them over 
that there were nearly three hundred 
of them, representing sixty different 
lines of business, and coming from 
thirty-nine States and three fcreign 
countries. That is an indication of 
the sources of my information about 
advertising. What I offer to advertis- 
ers is not entirely what I know myself. 
It is also all that I have been able to 
find out from other people. I do not 
pretend to be a genius, or an inspired 
writer—I am simply a business man 
who has the ability to write clearly and 
forcibly on subjects which he under- 
stands. 

Possibly I am making a mistake 
in talking about other advertisement 
writers. I am saying things that may 
possibly give the impression that I do 
not wish to see any other writer suc- 
ceed, This is a mistake. There is 
plenty of room for all of us. Some- 
body ought to say the things I am 
saying. Somebody ought to warn the 
young men who are throwing discredit 
on the business that they are making a 
mistake, and that they have little 
chance of success. I have no reason 
for being envious of any man in my 
line of business. I have all the busi- 
ness that I can possibly attend to. I 
am generally from three to six weeks 
behind my orders, and I do not re- 
member a time in the last two years 
when this was not so. 

The following list gives an approxi- 
mate idea of my charges : 

Letter of criticism and advice to 
retailers, $10 ; letter of advice in other 
lines, $25 ; one illustrated medical ad, 
with electro, $25 : six medical ads, no 
illustrations, $50 to $75 ; twelve med- 
ical ads, no illustrations, $75 to $125 ; 
trade paper ads, $5 each and more ; 
magazine ads, $5 to $50 each ; illus- 
trated retail ads, 13 for $20. Chas. 
Austin Bates, Vanderbilt Bldg., N. Y. 
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WASTE PAPER CIRCULATION HAS 
SOME VALUE. 


Office of } 
“Tue Darcy ReGisTER.”’ t 
Wess Cry, Mo., Feb. 14, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Seeing some time ago a statement in the 
Little Schoolmaster that papers printed con- 
stituted circulation, it is aptly illustrated 
to me by a circumstance occurring in this 
city. A butcher lost a heifer. She was 

one from May to December, last year. 
Tovies failed in every other way to hear of 
her, he tried a notice in 7he Daily Register. 
It won. Anxious to know how it came about 
an investigation disclosed that the farmer 
who returned the heifer had been shown the 
notice by a neighbor, who had picked up a 
paper in a grocery store and spread it over 
some articles in a basket, thus accidentally 
carrying it home. Was it accident or the 
directing hand of Providence? PRINTERS’ 
Ink will tell. Respectfully, 

ESSE A. Zook, 
of the Register Printing Co. 

P. S.—The paper secured from the grocer 
was one out ds batch of old papers sold for 
wrapping paper. J. A. Z. 

ARTEMUS—NOTE THE M-U-S! 
New York, Feb. 10, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In a recent issue, I notice that A. Ward ap- 

ropriated the name of his paper from a 

ndon publication which boasts of being 
one of Printers’ Ink’s babies. I am sur- 

rised that you do not seem to be aware that 
fis own name, Artemus Ward, is also an ap- 
propriated one. I have indisputable evidence 
that A. Ward’s baptismal name was Chas. F. 
Browne, or would have been had he been 
baptized. Some people will appropriate any- 
thing within sandh. Iam, 
AN INTERESTED OBSERVER. 

aiceanieemeibiiancaemiapoe 

Tue value of an ad is not so much in its 
size as in the amount of information clearly 
conveyed. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THEY PAY ites ~ dees AGREE TO 
AY. 


Cotumsus, Kan., Jan. 8, 1896. 
_ Can you give me any information concern- 
ing the Centaur Co., of New York. It wants 
to advertise Castoria and make a contract for 
two years at $18, payable at end of each year. 
It has a six-inch doubie-column cut, besices 
some stereotyped readers. It strikes me the 
company has its nerve with it to offer but 
$18 at the end of each year. Do you ever 
pay more for na of 1,200 circulation ? 

Yours respectfully, ¢. E. Deprick. 

If Mr. Dedrick wil! look again at the propo- 
sition he will find that it reads $18 for two 
years. We are glad to learn that publishers 
are finding out that the Centaur Co. will not 
pay living prices and demands its pound of 
flesh under all circumstances. A _ paper 
which carries Centaur advertising might as 
well hoist a flag of distress, for all agents 
know that they can buy space in such a paper 
at their own price. Certain advertisements 
are indicative of low prices. Castoria is the 
leader of low prices.—Kansas Newspaper 
West. 

— +> —______ 
A GOOD AD. 
New York, Feb. 12, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The editor of the Cosmofolitan’s offer of 
$x a word to Gladstone for an article, and 
Gladstone’s reply, telegraphed through the 
pens make advertising of the first order. 

t would have cost much more and wouldn't 
have been better if Gladstone had accepted. 

jim 


a nell 
MODERN JOURNALISM. 
Tomasito—What do the papers mean when 
they say: ‘Comment is superfluous ?” 
Papa—It means that the writer of the ar- 
ticle doesn’t know what to say.—Barcelona 
Comica. 
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ORDER IT OF YOUR NEWSDEALER T0-NIGHT—THEN YOU'LL GET IT! 
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5°) GREATEST OF ALL SUNDAY 


Eight Unapproached Pages of Fun and Pictures, Jokes and 
Pointed Jests. More Up-to-Date Humor than All the Comic Weeklies 


EWSPAPERS!_(5}) 


VE 139 TOK WBHL-~-LNSN-OL UTROSMGN BNO 40 11 430H0 


Poems. Colored Caricatures and 








5°) THE GREAT SUNDAY WORLD, TO-MORROW! 


en)- 
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This drawing, reproduced from the New York Sunday World, illustrates 
the great and varied interests awakened by that enterprising publication, which 


truly meets the wants of all classes, 
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FROM CHICAGO. 
Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 12, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

In Springfield, Ill., I saw a pretty good 
window display. It was the day before Lin- 
coln’s birthday, which is a legal holiday in 
thi s State. In the window was a large oak 

og, split open and wedges in the split. At 
the back was a large portrait of Lincoln, 
on which was this legend: “* Lincoln wasa 
rail- splitter, we are price-splitters.” Every 

article in the window was adorned with a 
we ige-shaped tag, on which the “‘ split price’ 
was marked. Very few people poet the 

indow without looking at the display, and 
most of them made some remark. ke was 

ood advertising. 

The big Chicago stores are very quick to 
take advantage of the state of the weather 
and mold their ads accordingly. To-day 
with a blizzard blowing, the windows are full 
of warm and comfortable garments, where 
only a few days ago, when the weather was 
spring- -like, they were filled with enticing 
suggestions that spring was at hand. 

A clothing firm bev have been conducting 
a bicycle race in one of their show gee 
The wheel is arranged with an indicator 

show how far it would have gone if it had 
been traveling over the ground, and it has 
taken two policemen to keep open a passage 
along that street. 

A State street store has a placard in the 
window which says: “* We always sell ata 
profit, and cheapest because we buy chea 
est.’’ This sounds logical, and whether it is 
the truth or not, is better than claiming to 
sell at less than cost, which is rarely a truth- 
ful statement. MILLER Purvis. 

oe 
PENNY WISE. 
Boston, Feb. 13, 1896. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Not many of the old school of merchants 
would thin! of expending any great amount 
of money in advertising an article retailing 
for so small a sum as one cent, but fortunes 
have been made in introducing and pushing 
penny goods. 

For instance, the little tin foil packages of 
yeast that sell for a cent have brought the 
manufacturers large incomes. Through ju- 
dicious and persistent advertising they have 
almost driven from the market the old-fash- 
ioned yeast cakes and done away entirely 
with the potato fermentum style of raising 
bread ond thesalt. 

Another instance more marvelous is the 
wonderful growth in the sales of chewing 
gum. A few years ago the State of Maine 
supplied the market with “spruce,” but 
aided by good advertising the demand grew 
to such an extent that there are now at least 
five immense chewing-gum factories, a dozen 
f moderate size and innumerable insig- 
nificant firms throughout the countr One 
company alone sells $5,000,09> wort every 
year. The total sales are estimated to be 

over twenty million dollars annually, or in 
other words we pay for gum over twice as 
nuch as we give for the maintenance of the 

clergy of all denominations, and the habit is 
increasing at such a rate that Americans bid 
fair to become a race of enormous facial de- 
velopment. GeraLp DEANE. 


—_——__+o» 
HE opened a store and advertised 
In many a well-known journal ; 
He’s now retired, and takes his ease 
And a carriage-drive diurnal. 
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THE ATLANTA ‘“ CONSTITUTION’S” 
“CLAIMED” CIRCULATION, 


“I will give you a Dunlap hat if the Di- 
rectory ratings are not nearer the facts than 
the card ratings shown. To prove the facts 
I will accept a mere statement from the Con- 
stitution office, giving actual issues and total 
count for a year.”"—EZditor of American 
Newspaper Directory in *‘ Printers’ Ink,” 
of Feb. 12, 1896. 


“It is your privilege to offer the hat, Sut 
the statement you will never get.’’—Mr. 
Nichols, one of the proprietors of the At- 
lanta *‘ Constitution” in ‘* Printers’ lnk,”’ 
Feb. 19, 1896. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
withou andod tn tne wook t 25 cents a bine. Must be 
ha in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 


FOREMAN wants to chane 


one daily or 
weekly. Al references. ” Printers’ Ink. 


aH D. LA COSTE, special ne Tteooliens pe nt- 
e ative, 38 Park Row, New York. Dail es only. 
AYTON (Ohio) MORNING Times and EVENING 
NEws, 14,000 daily, create a “ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. 
\ TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Advertisements at 20 cents a line for 25,000 
circulation, guaranteed. 
’ ANTED, printed but not but not used ad pocnele | os 
W sample, —_ quantity. AREER, 
182 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Vy HAT is the == use of 10,000 addresses 
of men with mone: af to apend, ‘worth to yout 
Address “ EL,” Printers’ I 
N®3= SPAPERS desiring to club with the 
YANKEE BLADE will do well to write for 
particulars to YANKEE BLADE, Brooks, Me. 
ALF-TONES, 1 on. 1.083 ty cols., $2; i 
orders at 1 aoe Send or 
|S og to BUCHER ENORAVI CO., Columbus, 


l’ 9VE made a proud record long ago as adver- 
tisement writer a and manager , am open for 
e ment. “D.8. ”” 3636 Rhodes Ave., 
Chicago, lll. 
DVERTISING managers or solicitors who are 
ick ae see ‘ ‘ood thing and can piee - 
it satisfactory. dc _ for particulars V. 
AYER, Waukegan, I 


1 7 ANTED—A sdiainas oi advertisin 
and book work ; city of 25, Address “ F. G 
623 N. Y. Life, Om Neb. 


Waste <D—Local and editorial reporter; funny 
and bri cht 5 times are ha advertisers 
dead—guess t e paper is, too, Address 8. EL- 
MORE’ p1 Proprietor Daily Astorian, 
EWSPAPER man, with practical, thorough, 
all-round ———— ay. ny w’kly ,especii jal- 


ly as editor, wants on on good e3 
practical printer. Eprt> care Printers’ in 3 
W4n-s ore oy ry 


solicitor, 


mail order depart- 
of ladies ‘gr in 
small Western’ rs Southe ern towns. Address, 
mn price and sample, “G. P.,” care Printers’ 


w. VOORHEES, three } three years advertiser for 

So the mes epartment store pd Malley, Neely 

, New Haven, Conn., will be open for en- 

gucenient March Ist. Address 49 Ellsworth Ave., 
ew Haven, Conn. 


ReoerEas see strange sights t inte 
business quick] Snell system 
for fast agen an fast | ek Ap A mail $10 ; 


Page ope uceess. I. P. , N.8., 
horthand College. 


WV 48TED_ Young man with a little | experi- 
ence of ad-getting and ad writi 

cure position in une fist, 

daily ; salary small at first r 


h o7 a 
Address “ his omce 


improve. 
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oO ‘elt want, pGverting in the 
T Finpbing (N. Y.) JouRNAL, daily and weekly. 
Yow OUNG man, 2%, honest, sol a and industrious, 

ould like to drive ad 
on foot; 

fou references ; does not use 
wants work at once. WAL ALTER L. 
Rockville. 


. 


‘tobaceo or whisky ; 
L. BURDICK,; 


Oo ou wish to export your machinery and 
D Z material to Mexico and South America! 
Advertise in La Revista TIPoGRAFIcA, the only 
journal devoted in Mexico to printing, and circu- 

among all prin Send 15 cents, 


of! 
stam for a copy. ED. M. VARGAS & CO., 
Publishers, Yrapuato, Gto., } 


Gto., Mexico. 
ROGRESSIVE Lees want ve results ; js 
; ts 


free. IMITATIO: 
WR TING SURBAU, Times Building, C 
l in eee xico is making considerable 

progress. Printers wish to buy new ma- 
chinery and pRB. rican type. Man’ 
reach a fitable =e by taki 
space RAFICA, t conly jour 
= devoted to the ‘priming trade in this coun- 
ez. Send 15 cents, stamps, for a copy and — 
ED. M. M; VARGA $ & CO., Publishers, Yrapuato 

ico. 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


IRCULAR distributing 50c. per 1,000, E. C. 
WIRSING, 91 Wells St. » Cincinnati, Ohio. 


cong een can 


——- +o 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
Sys CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga. 
Press clippings for trade journals and adv’rs. 
caegpereponenistncepltileictiarenninsieniaon 
SPECIAL WRITING. 
83407 A WEEK ; x orteinal ott ee for ue women j 
Printers’ | Ink. 


a oa 
NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNTS. 
Rawe £5 N. 8. ‘~ LEDGER CO., Platte City, Mo. 
free. How often—in 1 year—does 
your most _ tt paying subscriber remit! 


PAPER. 


a hare & CO. furnish the paper for 
zine. We invite correspond- 
able houses reearans paper of all 





gues with roll 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., New York. 





MAILING | MACHINES. 


§ € 00 (stamps or m. 0.) Pelham me Sn 
tem and eee eo rd. engl 

hour; saves 2-3 time writi lists; unaee 

address label. C. P. ADAMS & BRO., Topeka, Kan. 


> 


TYPEWRITING-TRANSLATIONS. 


yy ‘carefully executed, (Fre 

to English or vice versa). Be my 
guataiees for Calendar-Tarif. Referencesgiven. 
L. V. -DUVAL, P. O., Branch W, N. ity. 


ADVERTISING At AGENCIES. 


NY responsible advertising age cy will guar- 
A antee the circulation Se th the WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., to be 25,000. 


13 you wish to advertise anything - where 
at an time, write to the | 3E0. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


— +o 
HALF-TONES. 


a1 5 HALF-T« ONES—“a wonderful price if 
$i the _—_ => are right ”’—and the 

nes are right. will make our best 

sing cofumnn h Lj tone J any subject, clear and 
ed, By ace and 15 cents per 

ta a angreut rger than ten mere 

inches. Write us for any style cf en ony 

half-tone, wood-cut or zine etching. THE CHI- 

CAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 

Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


AMATEUR SPORT. 


rPHE Hey! ay is an illustrated monthly devot- 
game 0’ magazin 
the highens class ion in America. Wein- 
vite co nm with any publication wherever 
We refer, on ou! A pees eooer 
of them 1 pene esti ad dvertising tn Tae 
of them, in whe aes ve 
GOLFER is a investmen: Address all com- 
to GOLF ER, 234-236 Co 
mn. 


STEREOTYPES. 


oO" business is the “making of stereotype 
plates for all arene: S purposes — we do 
ly better than anybody else, be- 
cause we have been doing it longer, and more of 
it. We will also 


Place, New 


BOOKS. 


ae —y— SIGNALS, a mant a manual of practical hints 

meral advertisers. Price, by mail, 50 
cents. Address PRINTERS? INK, 10 Sarece 8t., 
New York. 


Bee Bee order book and reco f cost ; 
double pages, Pace vrinted an row f ruled for 
ad . The best syste Price 
BISHOP, 143 Bloccker at ews ork. 


AU publishers desiring, ‘fr Sree, | the. Pha Dlg 
Insurance Cycloped 20,060 resses iN 
directory de 
veluable to 

rs, are invi 
104 Fulton St., 


rtment ; an 800- 
itors, publi- hers ani 
ited to address, THE INTERVIEW, 
New York. 


FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


‘|. YPEWRITING letters by the thousand. Our 

business is the making of fac simile type- 

lace of the ordinary 

ph or circular letter. and by following 

e peculiarities of the type-writing ma- 

chine we are able to turn out a perfect fac-simile 
type-written letter in thousand lotsata very little 

cost. In our process we insert the individual 

names and address of cach m you desire to 

reach, and sign your indivi nal fac-simile name 
to the letter if you so desire, with all of the 

copied effects, as if it had gone through your 
own copybook, thus making the letter look the 

same as if it had er dictated to your stencog- 
rapher and copied in your own office pes. 


sonal roe ou. Send tous Sor portions 
re samples of our work. ATIONAL 
PEWRITING CO., Chicago, 


—_ 


MISCELLAN# ANEOUS. 


$140 °F 4 reg piano; 0 organs on DANIEL 
TTY, Washington, N J. 
INEN a heads Eb TS 5,000 for 
4 cash with order. NATIO. 
ING CO., Chicago, I. 
ETTER-HEADS, 5,000 for Sa a stock 
cash with order ; NATIONAL PEWRIT- 
ING CO., Chicago, I 
i ~ a AGKICOETT Rs, Racine, Wis 


ish cultural paper printed 
in Wisconsin, hed 1 1877. ” 
size 8X; white: first- 


NVELOPES, 5,000 for $5 
class stock ; 00 for #8 6 with order. NATIONAL 
TYPEWRITING CO., Chicago, ii. 


GtARrs a business of your 0 your own ; be a manufact- 
— or broker. $1. 00 will bri he 
mail book 0! 300 mfrs. and 


different Hines ; ta ons in starting the busi 
ness. AGENTS’ SUPPLY HOUSE, 358 Dearbort 
St., Chicago. 


VERY ad writer and adv advertion: is interested 

4 in getting ——_ cuts. many are 

muddy and Cuts adapted to the require- 

ments of advertisement ilustrations are our 

jalty. We well as en 

avers will shoulder the entire burden of por 
ng if you say the word. Send for sa 

pies es and prices CHICAGO PHOTO ENGRAV: ING 

Ave., \ 


50;a No. 
AL TYPEWRIT- 
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ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


00° addresses, taxpayers. New list. 
s ok is LEY, Aen Oregon. 


y= CENTS buys of residents of this 
a) town. L. PIECE Ce Center Sandwich,N. ms 


00042 ADDRESSES taxpayers, he 
I, EMERSON, # iocaeas dos : 7 district. 


ON be of orth richest cities jn U. 8. accordi 
tm ,000 addresses, $2.5 5 5,000, 
MSEY, 145% Third St., Portland, O 


ee 
ELECTROTYPES. 


YUTS—We will tell you how to make them for 
$1. ane c “Sane tor a stamp. C. D. 
LOVE, Coshocton, Ohi 


W E snelee the bas terchaneable plate ond 

the market. Also ti ightest al 
metal a eaee. THE E. B. SHEL JON OL 
New Haven, Conn, 


_P ECIAL cut offer. In order to prove the = 
»* eellence of our half-tone engravings. 

will make you a handsome se column mn half. 
tone for $159; any larger halftone cut at 15 
ents per square inch. As good as any ever 
turned out, but we don’t stop at halftones. Our 
zine etchings and wood-cuts are proportionately 
heap and oe We are es to fur 
nishadvertisi g de s. THE CHICAGO PHOTO 
ENGRAVING CO., ~ Fitth Ave., Chicago. 


7 


ADV. ERTISING NOVELTIES. 


1 0 BILLS, with your card printed on the 
q buck,  PALMERT Brook send for prices 
and samples. PALMERI Brooklyn, N y. ¥. 


an and noe | comic re return env elope ; sample 

pacenae pe »sitively none 

free. AMOS W. HIDEOUT, i'Si. Paul St., Boston, 
Mass, 


[roe the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one de?lar. 


DVERTISERS—1 own a puzzle unequaled as 
‘ a trade winner ; for any business, wholesale 
or 1m it’ 'sattractive, fascinating; cost per thou- 
sand trifling ; ready Februa: ary 24th; exclusive 
county rights; 6 samples 10c. “DRAWER &., 
Camden, } 


N wena and mail boxes—They look neat, 


are substantial and practical, name of pa- 
per lettered on each box, retail for 10 cents, make 
excellent premiums for nag a rs. Write for 
special rates to newspapers. oO. LYMAN &CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
>. 


SUPPLIES. 


’ AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
INC for etching. BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
4 §t., New Yor! 


VHALK plots coated, 
/ BYROD POPE & CO., Cleveland, 0 


*TANDARD Foundry printing outfits, 
‘type, origi rders. 200 Clark St., Chicago. 
TERROESES, linot and electrotype met- 

Ss ; copper Poaere Lp me ic plates — ching 
MERCHAN & CO., Inc., 517 Arch St., 

phia, Pa. 

‘I°HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
| ured by the WD. Ww ILSON PRINTING INK 

New York. Special prices 


half cent an inch. 


CO., L't’d, 10 Spruce St., 
to cash buyers. 

‘YHALK engraving ig plates. We make a first- 
( class plate. “By specialty, recoating old 
lates ; satisfaction guaranteed. Save money by 
buying of H HIKD MPG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


;OLKS like to look at pictures, and always 
I will. ‘that fact makes an illustration de- 
sirable in everv advertisement you put out. We 
employ skilled designers and engravers—men 
who have all their lives done nothing but their 
separate speciaities, and are now as near human 
perte ed n = rr skillcan be. This work we 

will risingly low figures, CHI- 
c AG Pi Oro. ENG AVI CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
RoceLasD (MAINE) DAILY STAR. 


A™ Sy advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


I EADING new: rs in Southwestern Ohio 
4 foie Cincinnati), nm MORNING 
d iG NEws, 14,000 yy. 


~. Tae Ls y ged aye ae ctroniation 
Published by 
THE NEWS co Joliet, ti. 
AWYERS are sure fitable customers 
L — Selected I = veuches the best. Ad- 
dress “ CO-OPS,” Rochester, N.Y. 


] Nall America —y~4 are only eight semi-month 
lies which have so large a circulation as the 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, ‘TURIST, Racine, is. 


I ot COURIER. W. H. Smith & Co., Buf 
falo: “Weare well pleased with results from 
ourad in your paper.” 13 times at 4c. line. 


[He GENEVA DAILY TIMES our é daily in On- 

tario County. Circulates in 30 towns. Sub- 

oastenien price to farmers $2.00a year. Leading 
dvertising medium in its territory. 


|F in doubt A to V. P. Map adverti 
into the Sa ) eee. & 108 E. 

any noontime particu 

FRANK WINC HESTER, 10 Spruce Bt. N. ¥. 


»ILLBOARD ADVERTISING _seneias nearly 
>» eve biipester, eg itor, y rites, 
poster printer and fair in the U. " Canada 
m'thly. Sub’n $1 per or. 25c. line. i,O. 


PEOPLE, wh t ,000 b; 
| 00 000 — last sear, will ge bye 
EVERIES in Mar r. an 000 guawran- 
teed in 3 months; Tate te, 30c. + ile close March 
0th. Rochester, N Y. 


I OOKSELLER, NEWSDEALER AND STATION- 
ER g. es to 9, 000 new 

Records all new bouks ; gives descriptive reviews 

of new books and current periodicals. Just the 

paper for your literary department ; glad to have 

you re liberally from ond reviews, which go 

only to the trade in our paper ; best adve = 

medium for reaching the men ‘who sell _— 

periodicals and stationery; New York ; 

monthiy ; $1 a year. 


Bhatt a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
co tains photographic roductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the ve- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
oon er with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best ty. Z_ 
phical display of advertisements. The only 
ournal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subscription —_ S4 
ayear. Sample copy of Bratns free. vertis- 
ing rae — = cy ea BRAINS PUBLISHING 
572, New York 


, look 
St., 
H. 





00D HOUSEKEEPING, 

___ Springfield, Mass., 
desires good and appropriate “ads,” because 
it gives first-class service and the fact that it ap- 
peais to the very best class of American house- 
keepers, who are really the buying class. 

It is an axiom that ‘“‘ woman’s taste and good 


judgment unlock the pocket-book for all home 


needs.” She guides the family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good things for comfort and 
adornment. Hence reach her through Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. evga 

Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 
Address communications about advertising to 


H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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WINDOW DRESSING. 


ARMAN’S JOURNAL OF WINDOW DRESS- 
Rg a ae gee A pabicntive. Illustrated 


disp! year. 25 cents for trial 
copy. v5 8. roe St., Chicago. 
——__ +> ——___ 
PRINTERS. 


'[HE LOTUS PRESS {Artistic Printers), 140 W. 
23d St., New York City 


_BITER-HEADS 5,000 for 
cash with order. NATIONAL FYP PEWIIT: 
ING GO., Chicago ee 


L: INEN letter-heads, is. 5,000 for 
cash wit od NATIOD 
ING CO., Chicago, I 


Done 6x9 inches, for $20. 
1 100,000 ice. Rus Le SSELL & CO.,3 and 5 


DAVELOF ss, apart ate, 6% ; white ; tirst- 
class stock; cash with order. NATIONAL 
TYPEWRITING CO., XK I. 


I geben envelo »e8, bil!-heads and state- 
poe. $1 per 1,000; letter-heads, $x30/4, $3. 50. 
Samples free. GALENA PUB. Co., Galena, Kan. 


WW HAT we can do better and cheaper than 
Cn age eo . half- es wood and zinc 
ny and prices. CHI- 

CAGO MgO PHOTO ES ENGRAVIA ‘G CO., 79 Fifth ave., 


cago. 


50; a No. 1 stock; 
VAL TYPEWLIT: 


yo name engraved on a copper plate, and 
el it cards printed from it, sent post- 
paid as ollar — — lines on plate, 25c. 


each ; — tion lo 
FRANKLIN PYG. "npr me CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


pe home, of course; but when 
10,000 note-heads, statements, _bill- 
heads or eevenenen, make your local printer a 
cash do: on of $5, and send usthe order ; you’ll 
save money ge roby. _ OeE rice is 3. per 1,000, 
re pre) samples 


free. NA a PUB CO, m $2 30 to $3.20; sam 
————__ +> 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
OHN quae, Writer of Advertising, New- 
© ton, Mass. 


DS that Sener business. 
d Phillips, Me. 
Di ED aigemone, 4 asnao kle Blidg., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Hours: 
TRIAL ad cand to ssiallors. SOL. NEUMANN, 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
r RANK B. patter. fad Philadelphia. Ads 
and advice. 
S24 $1 for aot =F a CHAS. A. WOOL- 
LK, 446 Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


ou 


H. L. GOODWIN, 


SF article on advertisement writing by CHAS. 
AUSTIN BATES, on page 27 of this issue. 


DS—Terse, truthful, incisive, con’ —- w. 
iA N. WESTON, 910 J st. N. W., W D.C. 


GE FS ent before you order abe JED 
ISCARBO 0, Arbuckle Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| ETAILERS—10 10 cuts, $15. One ad, one 

cut, $2. O. COHEN, P. O. Box 88, New York. 


prour retail ads for $1 to new customers. To 
others $leach. Samples free. H. L. GOOD- 
WIN, Phillies, Me. 


( \ENERAL ads on technical subjects—medi- 
cine, ———*, patents electricity—are a 
specialty with me. AN. 


"Take only | writer of exclusively medical and 
advertising. Advice or sam pe free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNID G, South Bend, In 


Avy DVERTISEMENTS attrac ctteastively displayed and 
oy ody furnishe STON, 
Printers’ I Ink 10 Spruce St., New York. 


VERY man to his trade. Mine is writing ef- 
4 fective ee matter. Send facts and 
ri fm pion for you. D. E. MERCH, Box 1083, Fargo, 


Q@PRING bak mmpeel | advertised my way 
a 


Are sam: “ and full information wo . 
Re, stam) —— STEWART, 4114 
ve., 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


THE ads I write and the booklets I write and 

print are the best and always b: business. 
The “more. H. £- GOODWL t. ow two boo _- 
worth more GOO: IN, Phillips, 


r hh’ Eig = a ath. ee pa 
ly in PRINTERS’ 


iy felt nl raed Pe tully about the t business of 
CH. AUSTIN BAT a epmperey New 
York. T Tale number 4 appears on page 27 of this 
ssue. 


DERPARIEO advertising matter is my sole oc- 
ee. Calland see me any day—from 
ee 12 if you wish to be sure to find me in. 
rite any aaa If you want my booklet ~ 
RAN, Room 1517, 150 Nassau § 
New York. 


Wes E are experienced ad w og ett and prepare 
solid, truthful ads that bring business. 
We —_ for a short time only, new clients, 4 
ads, for $2, or 13 for $6,and give an electro 
cut ‘with each ad. This is our 
trial order without cuts. 
PILOT ADVERTISING Co- J ty N.Y. 


? man for whom i write ads will soon be 

the first man in his trade. But the ple 

who want work on approval need not come my 

Isend a sample ad on receipt of data, at 

alow yi to show you what | can do. After 

that t BP . depends on the work required. 
MINNIE WOODLE. 111 5th Ave., Room 516. 


V TE have a printed novel ers which is a chpap 
and effective qoepesee r patent medieane 
advertisers, to reach th retail druggist and the 
— through drug aore distribution. It isa 
ting re Mga emg at asmall cost. We would 
like to talk about it with some vertiser: 
THE LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23d St., New York. 


f be *- advertisements that I put in t¢ will 

stand out over the heads of others in any 
company. I know just enough more about the 
printing business than the other fellow does to 
make it to your advan me tome. No 
matter who ae your advertisements, booklets 


or circulars, it Seat don -§> howd me do the 
2 WM. wb NSTON, r Printers’ 
nap ec 10 Spruce St., New tone 


] 4% writer because | oom a brain built 
for th the t business and a love the work. 
I have no otherirons in the fire. I know | turn 
out g 8, use sensible = succe; 
business men who ny me s@: Iam not 
| yee claiming what passe rove—no 
more. [ want a few more regularclients. I have 
every reason to ew that I can do j ice to 
a work. Wil y= ‘cu put me to = test! ky 
moe $2; it illustrated, yy for an 


pace booklet on any apoas 1 Subject: = eb 
RBORO. 48 Arbuck uckle Bldg., Brooklyn. 


REPARING advertising | matter is my ed 
business. My specialties are booklets 
zine ads, and ads on technical sub: 
appeal to the non-technical public. 
rugs. chemicals, electricity, patents, et 
are subjects I do well with. I prefer to work for 
high. J advertisers, object to being much 
hurried, a harge pre prices. I have 
an artist with me who is really an artist and rec- 
ognized as suc Between us we turn out work 
that is up to the standard of the best advertisers 
of the day. I am always pleased to hear from or 
see any one on any subject connected with ad- 
vertising ; and all letters of inquiry meet with a 
prompt and careful response. Nobody bu! 
eral — rtisers can have speci 7 
k unless they send 10c. for them. R. 
AN, 1517, 150 Nassan St., New York. 


jpourrmems of all the magazine advertise- 
ts seem Pt devote all of their strength 

in the effort to m: 

or booklet. It pom 

on the booklet or catalogue to make a sale. They 

spend thousands of dollars in the magazines in 

order to get the names to which to address their 

Corse matter. The names cost all the wa 

rom a dollar apiece uP. 

self costs one-tenth what 

does. And yet do you A. that there ore 

good business men who spoil the effect of really 

— matter by saving a few dollars on the 
cost! That means that they Ly the effect ve 

their a of dollars worth of 

space and their hundreds of dollars he of 

printin; ~& the sake of saving an insignificant 

sum. e could give them printin that ae 

be enough out out co _ ordinary to bring profit- 

oY TOS loss on their m:. ine space. 

TUS TRESS. 140 W. 23d St., New York. 


ple send for a catalogue 
hat Pthe advertisers depend 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


wor spe ROGERS; studio 2 West 22d 
e St.,New Y 55 


ETTER @ esterning, g, etc., since 1880 ; ink or col- 
ors. J. H. GRATACAP, East 175th St., N. Y. 


I ey illustrations « and initials, 5c. bang 
AMER- 


neh. for pam , 
ICAN’ ILLUSTRATING aco. Newark, N. 


A N ad without a cut is like a picture Ria a 
frame—lacks a great deal of force and at- 
trac ang Bh, are es of = = nd of 


ad vel rint- 
Mor THE CHIGAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO, 
79 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


D° it a. You can make your own — 
by our direct process of zinc etching. a’ 

cost of about 5c. each ; instructions so plain a ie 

oo work ms sent for $2; dispenses Rohe th all ¢ 

ly ap ; ask for illustrated circular. EM- 

ERSON DEPU Y, pub., Des Moines, Towa. 


FOR S Sz ALE. 


» -LINE advertisement, | %., WISCONSIN AGRI- 
J CULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 


3 50) BUYS 1 INCH. 50,000 copies Proven. 
$5.50 “woman's WoRK, Athens, Ga. 


Forse SALE—Well-equipped poe job office in city of 

k; rare opportun ty; 
good reasons. “yh ‘selling. Address “ W. J. D.,’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 


I i SALE—A German beng ~ 6 short distance 

from New oo? large German forPselling: 
in county ; ; s good ae ‘or selling 
Address “ GER. AN. care Printe 


I OR SALE—Old-established Chicago we ners of 
national circulation. $2,000, half down. r- 
gain. Address, “B. I.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 


I {OR SALE—A money-maker, Republican week- 
ly and job plant in Mary — county and 

State patron: ge ; prioes aes 400 ; 3 00 cash required ; 

personal reason for ne EY * Printers’ Ink: 


1 5s 000 Wee WILL buy an bay a new, first-class, well- 
Pal ed, successful, payi 
amener hotel on fine i eg tts coast. A 
px re particulars, * OTEL, ” care Print- 


for SALE—Paying independent weekly in 

Eastern Pennsylvania. Only paper in town. 
Fine country surrounding. Large run of ads and 
job work. a ‘actory reasons. Address “ACIP,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


nters’ Ink. 


WING to bey serious illness of m 
od to remove to New } 

EVENING Post, of Conneaut, Ohio, for 

sale. The oldest daily in this city of 6,000. 1,500 

bona fide circulation. Large advertising patron- 

age and a money maker. A bargain for 

some one. Must be sold quick. One-half cash. 

ce, time. P. Ed BISSELL, Publisher, Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 


wife, I - 
exico, and [ 


OR — best est paying eekly newspaper 
I: tana 7 hes p paid an annual 
proat of pe! over 53,000 for the 7 years; sub- 
scription $3 and large circulation ; business Sang 
manent and constantly growi fe ong 
Republican county and offic large 
monthly pay roll ; rich se interests; delight- 
ful summers and mild win’ $6. 
with ate A brick office baitding, $1 ing, 10,0 00. ober 

ee invited. H., 
ers’ Ink 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this ler this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 


A DS in Prive BELT News, Brewton, reach thou- 
‘ sands of better class in S. Alabama ; grow- 
ing circulation ; fine medium ; rates moderate. 
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ARKANSAS. 


4 ARKANSAS METHODIST has langer a- 
in Arkansas than 


any other paper. 
ADVERTISERS 


Can get good results from business placed in 


The Sunday Gazette, 


PUBLISHED AT LITTLE ROCK. 


Its circulation is same. ong it is the only Sun 
State paper published in Arkansas. 4 med 


SEND FOR RATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 


QOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S mate 
Los Angeles Tm 


hless paper, 
es. Cire’n over 16,000 Minily” 
THE WAVE, 


San Francisco, Cal., the 
ciety, li 


leading Pacific Coast, 20- 
ety, literary and political weekly. E. KA 
186-187 World Bidg, New 13, 000 weekly 
York, N. Y.,sole agent. 
‘HE EXAMINER has ee 

‘| than all the other morning papers in San 
SP iae testy Cicer cis weak 
of an o' i while the w 
Exautven h Tae th the high circulation we ac- 
corded to any paper wos a the Misso' From 
Printers’ ink, issue of July 3, 1895. 


CONNECTICUT. 


fhe Ls = the only Se Eastern Connecticut pa- 
per a guaranteed circulation rating. 


ILLINOIS. 


T= GALESBURG MAIL ge ag | 
covers Galesburg and Knox 
papers; good field ; good rates for good cas 


IOWA. 


D°BCQUE.E HERALD founded 1 = 
circulation; up to date 
increasing. Is it on your eit 
\ \\ EEKLY Big. a pet # 
paper. ome pi largest circul 
of an weekly in county. Guaranteed 
ell. The DAILY SENTINEL is the only daily in one 
of Iowa’s best counties. RS low, perhaps not 
pers with half the circulation, but 
on circulation, and pay ‘adver. 


KENTUCKY. 


ff OS ee SUNDAY greoens 12,000 copies 

issue. Thoro ~_ > y covers the homes 
of the< Sey and — -;y'- in its twelfth year. 
Send for rates an y AS TRUTH to H. LA 
COSTE, 38 Park R cS ew York, Special News- 
paper Representati tive. 


THE FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE, 


goa’ ‘0 the better class of ‘tarmers and stockmen 

= Fae and Tennessee every week. It is 
woe them as their business spaper. 

was na tablish in 1865. Its readers 

have money to buy what ‘they see advertised f 

they want it. Sample copy free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Passes families average seven persons ; Wor- 

cester County has 7,600 French families. 
L’OPINION PUBLIQUE, Worcester, Mass., reaches 
them ; must be a good advertising di 


MICHIGAN. 


Bo gsi (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 
and twice a week; also EVENING PREss. The 
leaders in their respective oe, Exclusive 

Associated Press franchise. 



































Family 
tion steadily 


page 
ation 
Row- 


























paper in this sectivn. All po bm improve- 
pee The leading advertisers in the country 

repress nted in their columns. Informa- 
tion of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
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HE soo DEMOCRAT, feat Ste. Marto, Mich. 
i ie it should be on y: 


p= COURIER. Ws are pleased with 
results from prea y — 7°—W. H. 
Surra & Co., Buffalo, Ad 13 times at 4c. line. 


‘MISSISSIPPI. 


T= WATCHMAN has a Ve a4 
a the Southern 
—— 


me, ‘4 fo sample . 
peadisner. naivertisng Fates 
MISSOURI. 
K ANSAS CITY WORLD, daily exceeding 25,000, 
Sunday 30,000. 
G AZETTE, West 
i ng and f 


county. Best f ldpees 
West. For rates, etc., address “of 
FRANK WINCHESTER, io Spruce St., N.Y 
O reach the 50,000 lead and zinc minors of 
ri, use the columns of the 
pean City Daily and Weekly SENTINEL (successor 
tothe Times). A live, progressive and up-to-date 

r. 


MONTANA. 


HELENA atin Lendine non Daily, 4 

eekly spaper 
ieee owell’s py aaag | ng it vfive times 
the circulation of any other Helena daily 


NEW JERSEY. 


HE Lape! ol | epee has the 
largest ci any paper in Sussex Co. 


R*®. innty # = the ae business town of Mon- 
aunty. The R: 




















Mo., leadi 























th a i ed Soa on oy a 
e county’s newspaper. circulation 
1895 Sats week. 


was per 


NEW YORK. 


UEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 


RAINS, a be a a for advertisers. It 
conta tains p! hotographic reproductions of the 
retail ad vertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the Englis! as world, 

h many nn eee ent sugges 


r wi 

tions for catch-lines, reading sepa i 

displa; ‘of advertisements. “The only 
Carnal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers - at J the men 4 yp and 
set their ads. Printers get man ¥ good 
tions for display from it. Subscription prise 4 $4 

5 of Brains free. Adve’ 
Pp! BRAINS PUBLISHING 
., Box 572, New York. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


T? PRESS, Columbus, poe onty Democratic daily 
Central Ohio. F. J. WENDELL, sole adver- 
tising agent, Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
third year.” Politi, indépendentiy, Dem 


Guinn’ 5 000 caing Pa Pitee i low. Lg By 


I ESIRABLE READERS and a good ye ~ 
ft are what advertisers recerv the 
Times. 30,000 well-to-do, intelligent 
people read the Times with their zante every 
WALLACE & SPROUL, Cheste: 


T= SCRANTON "7 an_independen: 














ci ina line 
between ais York City and Buffalo. BARRETT 
& JORDAN, Proprietors, Scranton, Pa. 


[ STELLIGERCER, Doylestown, Pa. Oldest 
pers in the pn pe cee established | 1 

lished 1 a= ponerse in the 

county ; the me journals owning ir home; 

only exclusively hi ~~ po pers in the county, 

never am pees matter nor patent. 

sheets. Sen for map showing circulation, PAS- 

CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


CBrexixe News Tenn., has 50,000 people. The 
EVENING NEW has 45,000 000 readers. It is an 


p-to date pn mewapaper Associatea Press day 
baa Mergent: er machines, perfecting press 
Serves all arty railroad Ltn — ‘day. 


Greatest local circu ation. Best an 
rg advertising any paper -y the South. 
Write for rates. 














TEXAS. 


’ = — DEMOCRAT has the largest cir- 
culation in Robertson County, Texas. 
——— 


‘[,HE NEWS, Bonham, Texas oe 
| weekly cir in Fannin Co 


VIRGINIA. 


YNCHBURG NEWS has the largest circulati 
4 of an r west of Richmond. Has o1 
one rate tor advertising. 
any one. aw information of H. D STE, 38 
Park Row, New York, Manager Portion Adver- 
tising. 


T= STATE, Richmond, the pets evening 
papes it in| a community of I 25,000 people. 
publishes full 

a live, up-to-date family n 
tti machines new 
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Pond is 
w man- 








ELI IRA 
TELEGRATI1. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Known Circulation Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 


A. FRaNK RICHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 13, 14 and 15 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


URHAM 4 +l PAPER AND BUSY AGENT 
circulates in every State. 10 centsa line. 

Lf lew 2 — is the only evening paper in Char- 

lation, = 


Ly fi H 
emai jis nal. Tes is ead 50,000. Th 


EWws and Tiwns cover Cc wr oleae and county Aw 


OHIO. 


MorNING Tres, EVENING NEWS, 
Times-News, 14,000 daily, 4,500 

















D4 Warn 
weekly. 


ni 
many improvements. Greater local proms and 
o- any other Richmond daily. Prices for space 
of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


WASHINGTON. 
GEATILE TIMES. 











Gaerne TIMES is the best. 
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HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading, in 

ay ney one 60 “pene aline, on 

insertion. One lin e year, 52 weeks, 

for $26, 6 months or ‘913, 3 monthe Sor $6.50, or 

4 weeks for $2. For the isher who does not 

Jind the heading he as a poe neamey will be 
‘made to specially fit hi 


ADVERTISING. 


BRAINS, a wosky Journal for advertisers. It 
—— jhotographic reproductions of the 
best advertisements to be found in the 

various publications of the lish-s 

ing tind together with many hundred excel- 

lent —— for catch-lines, ie matter 

hical disp! f 
ents. Th 


urnal 








ters get many 
g ions for display from it. Sub- 
— “tg B st a@ year. A copy of 


AINS free. rates on ee 
BRAINS PUBLISHING .» Box 572, New York. 


AGRICULTURE. 
BRE a AuD eee RMER, Zanesville, O. 
PACIFIC L PR yo isco, Cal. 
WISCONSEN AGKICULTUK RIST, Racine, Wis. 
FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., 
goes weekly to 1 sin of the wealthiest farmers 
of Kentucky and 


BOOTS Al AND SHOES. 
“BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 

THE HUB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
pertains to the art of carriage building, 
and circulated all over the world. 

TUE HUB NEWS, 247 Broadway, N. Y. 
The only weekly paper published in the 
interests of vehicle mfra. and dealers. 

COAL. 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL, New York City. 
DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, IL, Lexington, Ry. 106 
sworn circulation 6,092 copies weekly. largest 
circulation ‘u Ky. outside of Louisville. 


organ Ky. an . State rds of Rh ~~ 
Rates and sample copy Sree. 


FASHIONS. 
QUEEN OF FASHION, N. Y. City 


Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 


GERMAN. 


THE TAEGLICHE ABEND PRESSE, daily, nee 
—— at Cincinnati, is credited with the hig 
ag agg rating accorded to any L 
Gaily in —From Printers’ Ink, issue of 
May 15, 1800 


G JER 
che paid 
ket po the largest ty 


yondents of an 
in the w orld. Send for’ for tres sample co, 


GROCERIES. 


RY WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
circulation ; the most complete mar- 
Bo id_corre- 
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HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 
HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
circulation in its field. 
. Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, N. Y. 
HISTORICAL. 
HE AMBRICAN HISTORICAL Lag a 
Moni Gazette of the Patriotic 
| nage aes ae the pi angel Cee of Americn, Sent 
ising rates a epee le 
S. Sixth 8t., Philadelphia, a 
HORSE INTERESTS. 
COACHING Philadelphia, Pa. 4,000 monthly. 
HOUSEHOLD. 


DETROIT COURIER. “ We are pleased with the 
results from the CouRIER.”—W. H. SmitrH & 
Buffalo, Dec. 20, 9. Ad rate 13 tmes at 4c. line. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 
THE KNIGHTS’ JEWEL, Omaha, 60,000 yearly. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly. 
LITERATURE. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


WESTERN MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
REPORTER, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 


MILITARY. 
CANADIAN MILITARY GAZETTE, Montreal,Que. 
Only publication of its class in in Canada. 
MILITARY AND NAVAL. 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, N. Y. City, week 


y. Organ of the Army, Navy, Revenue Cutter 
Service and Natio: nal Guard Guard.” 





“MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco 
MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1440 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 


THE CLIPPING COLLECTOR, a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the collecti E © Boy 8 
clippings for pleasure or Fe a 
year ; ten centsacopy. 8 Dey St., New York. 


PAINTING. 


PAINTING & DECORATING, 247 Broad- 
way, N.Y. e finest and most complete 
paper published for the trade—one iasue 
worth more than | price of a year’s sub’n. 
PRINTING INDU: VG INDUSTRIES. 


PAPER AND! PRESS, Fbtiedciohta Pa, 
fhe ns fas pe e in the world of of 
ndorsed arog and cecabalien exclu- 
, ¥.. to employing and purchasing printers, 
makers mane book binders, bin 
— [—— - — 


every month. 

information, articles of gene’ 

elegant sey pre Only $2 per year ; $1 for 
six months ; 20 cents per copy—none free. 
LAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-14 Monroe St., 
Chicago. 


SOCIETY. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
SPANISH. 


REVISTA POPULAR, established —= L 
Spanish circulation in the — 
in all languages : 46 Vesey St., Ny cin City. 


SUNDAY PAPERS. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM: Circulation over 
100,000 copies weekly. 


TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Bosten. Largest rating. 
WOMEN. 


QUEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1896. 

Nothing in a long time has afforded more 
amusement to the intelligent than the war 
which the reincarnated Journal has declared 
upon PULITZER’s preposterous World. Not 
only has young Mr. HEARST compelled Putrr- 
ZER to reduce the price of his tumefaction to a 
cent, but even at that price he hasdefeated any 
serious recovery of lost readers. We congratu- 
late Mr. HEARST upon the dispatch and finish 
of his fine work. Besides, his Journal is infi- 
nitely superior tothe World, morally, mentally, 
and typographically. 








“Tf you see it in 


The SUN 
It’s So.”’ 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ta" Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa hundred. No back numbers. 
‘For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
be given covering. ® paid subscription from 
date to (Jan Ast, 1901) the end of the century. 
t#"Being printed from plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hun 
copies for $30, or a larger number at same rate. 
("Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
Ers’ INK for the benefit of advg. one may, 
on =penonon, obtain special confidential terms. 
terirt wy! person who has not paid for it is 
receiving PRINTERS’ INK, it is because some one 
has subscribed in his name. Every oad is 
stopped at the expiration of the time my ‘or. 
t CIRCULATION : A detailed statement of the 
number of copies printed of every issue of - 
ERs’ INK for the full year 189, prepared to be 
op file with the editor of the 


wi 


American 


24,384 copies and for the last four weeke, 27,100 
copies. The smallest issue during the year num- 
bered 14,300 copies. The largest, 40. copies. 


The year 1896 opened with nearly twice as many 

names on the pe list as had place there 

at the beginning of 1 

New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET, 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 

Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 26, 1806. 











DuRING January the average sales 
of the Sunday edition of the Chicago 
daily Chronicle were, 96,355 copies, 
omitting all exchanges, all copies used 
as samples in canvassing by employees 
and all unsold papers. This is a 
pretty good showing for a paper not 
yet a year old, but then it is the only 
Democratic morning paper in the great 
city of Chicago. 


Ir used to be supposed that when 
one newspaper bought another the 
combined circulation would be some- 
what enlarged. At the present day it 
is doubtful whether there is anything 
in the old-time supposition. Almost 
any good business man would rather 
own the New York 7imes or the New 
York Recorder than both of them, un- 
less it was his intention to continue to 
publish both as separate enterprises. 

THE man who appreciates the fact 
that a terse, well-written business let- 
ter or advertisement is far more ad- 
vantageous than a long one, is the man 
who will succeed in this hustling age. 
Yet many men run over their corre- 
spondence rapidly, neglecting the long 
letters because they have not time to 
read them, and then turn round and 
dictate just as long ones to other men 
from whom they know the letters will 
receive the same neglect. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Pur a little of omg knowledge in 
everyad. The public is in need of in- 
formation about your goods. 


Mr. HeEarst’s New York Journal 
estimates itself as follows : 


Quality and Quantity. 


For ONE CENT you can buy or have 
delivered at your residence the best paper 
published in America, 


THE JOURNAL, 


14 Pages Daily, 1 Cent; 40 Pages 
Sunday, with Colored Supple- 
ment, 3 Cents. 

More Cable news than the Heradd. 


More Local News than the Wor/d. More 
Special Features than both combined. 














Mr. A. FRANK RICHARDSON, the 
New York special, relates that he re- 
cently visited the press-rooms of the 
Boston /Jourvnal and learned that the 
Journal printed 63,400 copies on the 
15th of February and tkat the returns, 
judging by the average shown by going 
back through the months, would be 
8,000 copies. This would leave the 
Boston /ournal with a paid-for sale 
exceeding 55,000 copies for that day. 
Their weekly mailing list consisted of 
a little over 10,000 names. Concern- 
ing the issues of the Sunday /ournal 
Mr. Richardson could learn nothing. 
The Journal is an all-day paper. The 
morning edition on February 15th 
printed 37,900 copies and the evening 
edition 25,500 copies. 


THE publisher of the Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., Mercury writes to 
PRINTERS’ INK that he issues a daily 
during the summer resort season and 
has done so for the past eight years ; 
that he has reported this issue, every 
year, to the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory and it persistently fails to ap- 
pear in that book when issued. He 
wants to know why. To this the edi- 
tor of the Directory replies: ‘‘ The 
Directory only catalogues papers which 
are actually published. Those which 
may appear now and then at watering 
places or church fairs are not included. 
Such a paper may be published next 
year and it may not. It isa rule of 
the Directory office not to catalogue 
any new newspaper, a copy of which 
has not been seen dated as late as De- 
cember of the previous year. This 
rule excludes the Richfield Springs 
summer daily.’’ 
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THE Atlanta, Ga., Constitution claims 
to print 160,000 copies weekly. The 
last issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory credits it with a circulation 
exceeding 75,000 copies weekly. Itis 
a practice of the proprietors of the 
Constitution to constantly assert that it 
has never been possible for them to 
get their circulation correctly stated in 
the American Newspaper Directory, 
and the proprietors of the Directory 
assert just as constantly that it has 
never been possible for them to obtain 
from the Constitution people any state- 
ment of their actual issues for a year, 
with signature and date attached. 
The Directory people lately offered a 
silk hat to any one who would produce 
such a statement from the office of the 
Atlanta Constitution, and Mr. Nichols, 
one of the proprietors, when he read the 
offer, remarke2: ‘‘It is their privilege 
to offer the hat, but the statement they 
will never get.” 


AT a meeting of the Illinois State 
Press Association, in 1895, Mr. John 
M. Rapp, editor of the Fairfield Rec- 
cra, made a few remarks about the im- 
portance of honesty in reporting cir- 
culation and the injury that results to 
the business of advertising by the 
practice indulged in by so many news- 
paper publishers of claiming a circula- 
tion larger than they actually have ; 
and Mr. Rapp incidentally remarked 
that the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory was the only one that he knew of 
that took much pains to secure accu- 
rateratings. Incommenting upon the 
matter recently, Mr. Rapp admitted 
that his remarks raised a storm of in- 
dignation at the meeting, and disclosed 
the fact that the American Newspaper 
Directory was decidedly unpopular in 
Illinois, mainly on account of its 
practice of insisting that a circulation 
report shall be made in such a manner 
as will convey definite information, and 
that it shall be signed and dated. Mr. 
Rapp, however, failed to be converted, 
and, in a recent communication, ad- 
dressed to the publishers of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, he com- 
mends their efforts to secure honest 
ratings. His own paper had the hand- 
some average output of 1,302 copies 
for each and every issue in the year 
1895, and the publishers of the Di- 
rectory will guarantee the accuracy of 
this statement by the usual $100 for- 
feit, to be paid to any one who should 
prove it to be incorrect. 
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THE Hardware Dealer, New York, 
in making a proposition to advertisers, 
says: ‘‘ This is a plan that don’t cost 
much, and is worth all it costs.” 


DuRING the week ending Wednes- 
day, February 19, six hundred and 
eight paid-in-advance subscribers were 
added to PRINTERS’ INK’s subscription 
list. 


A PUBLISHER who would deliberately 
print more papers than he has use for, 
for the purpose of padding out his 
circulation and obtaining a higher 
price for advertising, is not exactly an 
honest man. Such a man can accom- 
plish the same result by a false circu- 
lation affidavit. Lying is cheaper 
than white paper. The man whe 
would consent to pursue the more ex- 
pensive practice soon perceives that 
the more economical one is equally ef- 
fective. No publisher makes an ha- 
bitual practice of printing more papers 
than he believes he may in some way 
find a market for. Even the most 
prudent and careful newspapers do 
occasionally have unsold copies left 
over, and the energetic and hopeful 
publisher will have a greater number 
of these; but so also will he sometimes 
sell copies to those who prefer the 
less enterprising competitive journal 
just because the conservative publish- 
er of the latter is not on hand with a 


supply to meet the unexpected demand. 


+> -—_—_ 
A POSTAL DISCUSSION. 


Why not carry bound books by 
mail at as low a price as unbound 
books and newspapers ? 

Because the express companies are 
so strong and influential that they are 
able to prevent the passage of such a 
law. 

Why not carry all unbound printed 
matter at a uniform pound rate, with- 
out compelling a postmaster to read it 
before he can decide how much post- 
age to charge? 

Because the county and village pa- 
pers are now carried free and no Con- 
gressman likes to incur their ill-will. 
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A TEXT AND A SERMON. 


The circulation of a newspaper is expressed 
by the number of complete copies printed. 
What is done with the completed copies has 
a bearing only in fixing the value or character 
of the circulation.—Printers’ Ink. 

The number of papers actually cir- 
culated is what constitutes the legiti- 
mate circulation of a newspaper. The 
copies may be given away by sending 
them to addresses secured from direct- 
ories or lists, or by promiscuous dis- 
tribution, but each copy is one factor 
—they are all ‘‘circulation.” The ob- 
ject of such free distribution, or of 
distribution for a merely nominal or 
problematical payment, is to enable 
the publisher to secure advertising 
upon the basis of the circulation so se- 
cured. If a publication circulates fifty 
thousand copies gratuitously, that fifty 
thousand represents its circulation. To 
what extent such a circulation is valua- 
ble to him, the advertiser must judge 
for himself ; the fact that it is circula- 
tion admits of no question. 

A publisher’s object in misrepresent- 
ing his circulation is always a desire to 
secure better advertising rates. The 
man who is willing to misrepresent his 
circulation will not hesitate to do so 


without printing copies to make up the 
difference between what he sells and 


what he claims to sell. The assertion 
that large numbers of copies of some 
newspapers are constantly printed for 
the purpose of making a good circula- 
tion showing, the extra papers being 
thereafter consigned to the paper fac- 
tory, has little or no foundation in fact. 
Publishers do not find it a profitable 
enterprise to impress paper with type 
for the mere purpose of selling it at a 
decreased rate to the paper mill. Lying 
is cheaper than white paper, even at 
two cents a pound. 

That some newspapers do print a 
good many more copies than they act- 
ually need is doubtless true, but they 
only print enough copies to supply 
what they consider the possible demand 
which may sometimes be much in ex- 
cess of the actual demand. A hap- 
pening of great public interest may 
sometimes increase the demand for 
every paper in a city for a certain day 
by many thousands. 

This difference between the possible 
and the actual circulation of a newspa- 
per is made up of the copies returned 
unsold. These returned copies, of 
course, do not circulate to any extent, 
but, at the same time, the percentage 
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of this dead circulation is generally so 
small that it is barely worth consider- 
ing. In the cases of papers where the 
percentage of returns 1s large, that fact 
becomes a matter of public notoriety. 
The St. Louis Republic gives adver- 
tisers both its gross and approximate 
net circulation. A calculation shows 
that the returned copies, file copies, 
etc., average a trifle over six per cent 
of the entire edition. The Repudlc 
makes a point of trying to cover all 
demands so as to lose the fewest num- 
ber of possible sales, but those papers 
which keep closer to the actual demand 
—and thereby lose considerable circu- 
lation for the advertiser on occasions 
of extraordinary public interest—per- 
haps find that their returns constitute 
but two or three per cent of their out- 
put. 

For practical purposes, all an adver- 
tiser wants is to know the number of 
copies printed. If he is a wise man, 
he knows that some of those printed 
will be returned, and that some others 
will not be read. He also knows that 
of two papers of about equal circula- 
tion, the one that makes the most lib- 
eral provisions for supplying every 
possible fluctuation of demand will be 
apt to sell most copies. It is a question 
whether an advertiser looks with so 
much favor upon a net circulation of 
60,000 as he would upon a gross circu- 
lation of 62,000. 

Technically, the number of papers 
circulated constitutes the circulation of 
a newspaper ; but the number printed 
approximates so closely to the number 
actually circulated that, for all practical 
purposes, the number printed should 
be understood when the circulation is 
in question. It is, indeed, possible to 
make an approximate count of re- 
turned copies by the employment of 
clerks specially devoted to the task. 
It would have to be done monthly, 
quarterly, or annually, by deducting 
the returns from the gross circulation 
of that time. The result would be 
the net circulation for the period. 
This is the method adopted by the St. 
Louis Republic. If the net circulation 
for a month has been obtained, a di- 
vision by thirty will give the daily net 
circulation. To arrive at the net cir- 
culation of each day daily would be 
next to impossible. for returned copies 
straggle in days, weeks—sometimes 
months—after their date of issue. 

The number of copies printed by a 
newspaper practically constitutes its 
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circulation. The difference between 
the number printed and the number 
sold is rarely great. The number 
printed can always be ascertained ex- 
actly and promptly ; the actual number 
sold can rarely be ascertained, and 
never until after the lapse of a period 
of time. 


STANDING ALL ALONE. 


lHE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER DIRECTORY TELLS WHY THE 
OTHER DIRECTORIES AND HAND- 
BOOKS ARE A HINDRANCE RATHER 
THAN A HELP IN THE CONDUCT OF 
HIS LABORS, 


Believing that a reference book 
should approach perfection as closely 
as possible, it has been my aim, for 
several years, to closely study the 
various so-called newspaper directories 
published from time to time by many 
advertising agencies, hoping to gain 
from them some knowledge that would 
be of assistance to me in conducting 
the annual revision of the American 
Newspaper Directory. 

A practical test, however, soon 
showed that, with one possible ex- 
ception, there was nothing to be gained 
from these publications. They were 
found to be, with a single exception, 
nothing more than abridged editions 
of the American Newspaper Directory, 
with variations, principally in circula- 
tion ratings, tending mvariably in the 
direction of error. 

One volume, however, known as 
Ayer’s Annual, commanded more at- 
tention than the others on account of 
its size, general appearance and the 
evidence found that considerable care 
is devoted to its revision. It has still 
a place on my desk for the accommo- 
dation of occasional outside inquirers; 
but I have come te the conclusion, 
after careful tests, that this also fails 
to be of any service in my annual re- 
vision,and a reference to it tends gener- 
ally to mislead me. 

With a view to obtaining additional in- 
formation outside the various sources 
already at the disposal of the editor of 
the American Newspaper Directory, I 
once caused a special wrapper to be 
sent for a sample copy to all the five 
or six hundred newspapers and pe- 
riodicals that had a place in Ayer’s 
Annual, but were not catalogued in the 
American Newspaper Directory for the 
same year. The result was that nearly 
every one of the papers so received 
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was found to be either a local church 
leaflet, issued for free distribution in 
the parish, an advertising sheet or for 
some other reason not entitled to a 
place in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. I, in this way, also discovered 
that many of these papers so applied 
for because catalogued in the Ayer 
book, although not previously cata- 
logued by me, were not, in fact, known 
to the postmasters of the towns in which 
they were reported to have been pub- 
lished. 

A year later another test was made. 
Newspapers from which no report 
or copy had been received during the 
year, which were not otherwise heard 
from, and which did not appear in 
Ayer's Annual, were continued in the 
American Newspaper Directory, with 
only the name given, and that followed 
by an interrogation point. Subsequent 
investigation showed that the non-ap- 
pearance of a paper in the Ayer book 
could not be taken as proof that the 
paper is not published. 

Some years ago, at a considerable 
expense, comparative schedules were 
made of the circulation ratings ac- 
corded to each paper in every one of 
the various newspaper rate books which 
could be gathered for the purpose. 
The result plainly showed the worth- 
lessness of sworn bold face ratings in 
Ayer's and the other annuals as com- 
pared with those guaranteed as correct 
by the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory. The figures in Ayer’s and the 
other books may or may not have been 
correct for the day or time given, but 
for what day or what time was not in- 
dicated, and the figures were conse- 
quently worthless. The scheme of 
comparison of rating was thereupon 
dropped because nothing was to be 
gained by such comparison, while the 
time and labor expended resulted in 
augmented liability to error. 

The experience above recounted has 
finally. led me to the conclusion that 
with all the original information gath- 
ered in our thorough revision, the 
American Newspaper Directory de- 
serves its place as the ‘Standard 
Authority of American Newspaper 
Statistics,” and that reference to any 
other book is simply starting out upon 
a path which is not only likely but sure 
to mislead. 


—_+o+—___—_ 

THE mournful columns of his debts 
Still higher, higher rise ; 

He was an honest man, but yet 
He did not advertise. 








ABOUT SUPPLEMENTS. 


CorTianp, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For several years we have been accustomed 
to send out at the first of January, as a sup- 
plement to our paper, a calendar. These 
were formerly considered to be second-class 
matter, and passed as such, at pound rates. 
This year we did the same thing, but learn 
that a change of ruling has placed the cal- 
endars in third-class matter, and that you 
have been charged four cents each for post- 
age for the calendars. We had no intention 
of putting you to any expense in the matter, 
and regret the occurrence. We herewith 
inclose four cents in stamps to refund you 
for what you have already paid to get the 
calendar. Yours truly, 

CorTLAND STANDARD PRINTING Co. 
New York, Jan. 17, 1896. 
Publishers of Standard : 

On the 6th of January you wrote inclosing 
4 cents to cover postage that had been ex- 
acted on your annual calendar, In that let- 
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ter you stated, “ These were formerly con- 
sidered to be second-class matter, and passed 
as such, at pound rates,’ and you go on to 
state, “‘ This year we did the same thing, but 
learn that a change of ruling has placed the 
calendars in third-class matter.’’ PRInTERs' 
Ink has devoted a good deal of attention to 
second-class postage questions and this one 
of yours is interesting. We are told at the 
New York Post-Office that there has been no 
change of ruling, but that the fault with your 
calendar was that it should have contained 
the words, ‘‘ Supplement to the Standard,” 
together with the date of the particular paper 
that the calendar supplemented. e are 
told, however, that neither now or at any 
previous time would it have been proper for 
you to have mailed the calendar separate 
from the paper to which it was a supplement. 
Our object in writing you is to know whether 
in times past you have been permitted to 
mail the supplement as you did this year; 
that is, in an envelope and separate from the 
paper, and without the words, ** Supplement 
to the Standard,” with date, etc. 
Your reply will oblige, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Who saves at the advertising spigot wastes at the business bung.” 





Circulation more than | 
‘THE LARGEST AND BEST JOB PI 


other papers in Cortland county combined. 
NG ESTABLISHMENT IN CORTLAND COUNTY. 
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CortTLanp, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1896. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink 

We are sure that the en York Post-Office is 
in error on one point at least. Quite a num- 
ber of years ago—possibly ten years or so— 
there was a specific postal regulation which 
allowed a newspaper to send out, once a year, 
a calendar or almanac, with the paper, at 
second-class rates. This regulation no longer 
appears in the published volume, and, we 
presume, has been repealed. Whether we 
would now be entitled to send out our calen- 
dar with the paper by printing thereon the 
words, “‘Supplement to the Standard,” is a 
question which we have not Tansee mre | We 
have never sent them out in this way. We will 
write to the Department in reference to it 
and try to get a ruling, and, if we do, will 
inform you as to what it is. Last year, sup- 
posing the old regulation to be in force, we 
sent to the postmasters in this county and 
adjoining ones our calendars, separate from 
the papers, for safer transportation, and 
wrote t the postmasters to this effect, sendin 
them a few calendars for themselves, an 
asking them to pass out a calendar to each 
one of our subscribers as he took his paper. 
No objection was made tothis. The calen- 
dars passed through the office in this place 
without objection, and we presumed that the 
same thin would be allowed this year. It 
was all right at this end of the line, but we 
had kicks and calendars returned from some 
other cities. Calendars were sent out in sep- 
arate bundles this year, after consultation 
with our postmaster here, or his deputy} and 
with his assent, with the intention of serving 
the convenience of the postmasters in places 
to which the calendars were sent, inasmuch 
as it would be impossible to roll the calendars 

up with the papers and put them into the 
post-office boxes without crushing them. 

Yours truly, 
CorTLAND STANDARD PRINTING 
Wa. H. Clark, President. 


isn! 


etaoge 

The multitudinous questions that 
come up concerning what may and 
what may not be mailed as second- 
class matter are not answered by the 
law, but are dealt with by what is called 
‘*regulations.”’ The law is simple and 
easy, but what the regulations are no 
man can find out, and no one is so 
much in the dark as the people in the 
Post-Office Department at Washington 
who make and issue them. 

It is often asserted that the publica- 
tion must be sent entire in one wrap- 
per if wrapped, but some weekly pa- 
pers, notably the St. Louis Repudlic, are 
mailed in two parts. It is difficult to 
understand how this is permissible if a 
supplement may not be mailed separate 
from the paper itself. 

A picture of the Cortland Standard 
calendar is here shown. Also a pict- 
ure of a colored supplement sent out 
with the New York Journal. Near 
the lower left-hand corner of the 
Journalcat card, or supplement may be 
found a ball, and on this ball may be 
read, with a magnifying glass, the 
words : ‘‘ Supplement to the Journai.” 

This supplement is pronounced reg- 
ular and legitimate. The usual way of 
dealing with matters of this sort is 
that adopted by the Cortland Journal 
—that is, to go ahead and do what it 
is wished to do, and watch the out- 
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come. Itis generally useless to apply to 
the postmaster, for he doesn’t know, 
and, if he makes a decision, the De- 
partment at Washington will probably 
overrule it, whatevcr it may be. If 
the Department is applied to in ad- 
vance, the reply will be such as no 
business man can make head or tail of, 
and will be generally delayed till it is 
so late that to carry out the desired 
scheme is no longer possible. 

If Congress would apply the pound 
rate to unsealed printed matter, what- 
ever its character, a simple law to that 
effect would cut the Gordian knot and 
do away with puzzles. Nobody would 
care much what rate was fixed, so that 
it is fixed, and is applied to everybody 
without favoritism. 

——_+o>—_—_—— 


IN SPANISH AMERICA. 


The Bureau of the American Repub- 
lics, Washington, D. C., issues a 
‘* Newspaper Directory of Latin Amer- 
ica,” which it will mail, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of five cents, 
sent by postal order, stamps not being 
received. It is presumably a complete 
list, but gives no details besides names, 
except in Mexico, where frequency of 
issue is also indicated. Thecountries 
covered are Mexico, Costa Rica, Guat- 
emala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Salva- 
dor, Argentine Republic, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Cuba, Curacoa, Guadeloupe, Jamaica, 
Martinique, Puerto Rico and Santa 
Domingo. The publication is also 
for sale by Rand, McNally & Co., of 
New York and Chicago, from whom 
all of the publications of the Bureau 
may be obtained. The Bureau issues 
a large number of books, ranging in 
price from five cents to seven dollars 
and a half, devoted to the various in- 
terests and phases of commerce in 
Spanish America. These include 
tables of weights and measures, com- 
mercial directories of each country, 
codes of commercial nomenclature, 
tariff acts, as well as pamphlets de- 
voted to special industries. Its month. 
ly bulletins for the fiscal year (July to 
June, inclusive) are sent for $1.00 per 
annum. They appear to consist of 
about twenty-five per cent of the entire 
publications of the Bureau. 

Mr. Carlos Hernandez, the manager 
of the Spanish department of Schieffe- 
lin & Co., wholesale druggists, of 170 
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William street, New York, said that, 
to reach the drug trade, they adver- 
tised in scientific and medical journals 
circulating in Spanish America, such 
as El Progreso Medico and others. The 
house has been in existence and has 
had business relations with the major 
part of the drug trade in the territory 
named for many years. To reach the 
consumers it supplies the trade with a 
large amount of advertising novelties, 
such as fans, chromo cards, etc., print- 
ed in Spanish. The local newspaper 
advertising is done by the druggists 
themselves. He said he could see no 
reason why any house should be back- 
ward in giving its experience with 
Spanish-American advertizing. Even 
if a house had spent a great deal of 
money in getting together its informa- 
tion, that was no reason for withhold- 
ing it from others, for the advent of 
others in different lines would not at 
all affect the business of those a’ready 
established, while it would be of ines- 
timable value to American foreign 
trade in general. 

Mr. Atwater, manager of the John C. 
Cochran Company, of New York, pub- 
lishers of Zhe American Exporter, and 
its Spanish edition, £7 Lxfortador 
Americano, says that the publication 
in question has 7,000 circulation, and 
reaches principally the general import- 
ers in Spanish America. The bulk of 
its advertisements are of machinery, 
tools, pianos, etc. Mr. Atwater says 
it is not necessary to reach the plant- 
ers direct, as they apply at the jobbers’ 
places and ask to be shown the newest 
productions in American machinery, 
etc. The newspaper reading habit is 
not prevalent in Spanish-America, and 
the newspapers consequently do not 
hold influential positions. He says 
that when his Spanish-American 
friends visit him they express surprise 
at so large a number of our people 
reading the newspapers, and an ‘*L” 
train wherein every one has his paper 
fills them with wonder. The bulk of 
medicine advertising to the consumer in 
Spanish America, he says, is done by 
means of fans, chromos and other ad- 
vertising novelties, as well as bill- 
boards. The newspapers are gener- 
ally “neglected. He remarked that 
Scott & Bowne were, or had been, 
using fans quite extensively. As the 
weather is usually very warm, fans 
are generally appreciated. 

as 
Ir you’d win a paying trade 
Seek some clever ad man’s aid, 
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NOTES. 


In 1891 statistics say that England possess- 
ed about 5,000 male and 660 female journal- 
ists. —_Newspaperdom. 

Harry Harman’s School of || indow 
Dressing, Chicago, offers three medals for 
good window dressing. 

A PovGHKeEEpsi£ shoe dealer announces 
from the window this ambiguous declaration : 
‘* Here we give you fits.” 

An odd firm name in America is carried 
by a New York publishing house. It reads: 
‘J. Fitzgerald & Daughter.” 


SenaToR HansporovuGu, of South Dakota, 
has introduced a billin Congress prohibiting 
the use of the American Flag for advertising 
purposes.—New York Wor/d. 


Pearson's Weekly, that widely circulated 
English publication, claims to ** abso- 
lutely the only paper which insures, or ever 
has insured, its readers against burglary.” 


Tue foreman of a large printing-house one 
morning received the following rote from 
the wife of one of the men in his employ: 
‘“* Please to eggscuse my husban’ for not com- 
ing to work to-day. He is ded.’""—77# Bits. 


Tue New York Yournal on St. Valentine’s 
Day sent to 30,000 addresses, secured from 
the elite directories of ladies in New York 
and Brooklyn, a beautiful valentine calendar 
—calling attention to the excellence of the 
journal's woman’s page. 


Tue American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation held its annual ee this city 
February 19, 20 and 21 at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick. Among the subjects discussed were 
the following: Advertising; circulation ; 
libel laws; fire insurance; mechanical; 
postal laws ; newspaper directories, etc. 


At the Lille branch of the University of 
France, journalism was adopted two or three 
years ago as a subject for University teach- 
ing. M. Tavernier, a well-known Parisian 
journalist, is giving a course of lectures there 
this year, and so successful is the experiment 
— that the advisability of introducing 
journalistic courses is being seriously dis- 
cussed.— Newspaper Maker. 


Fottownc is the essential section of Rep- 
resentative Wilson’s bill to suppress the cir- 
culation liar: ‘‘Any canvasser or repre- 
sentative of a newspaper, magazine or period- 
ical who shall represent the circulation of 
such paper in excess of the actual number 
printed shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction shall be fined not 
to exceed $5,000 or less than $50, or impris- 
oned not to exceed thirty days, and the pub- 
lishers of such newspapers shall not collect 
for contracts entered into except at a figure 
pro rated with such number as the actual 
circulation bears to the number so repre- 
sented to be printed by such canvasser or 
representative.” 





GREAT RESPECT WAS ACQUIRED. 


Several years ago, in the buoyancy of 
youth, I published, together with another 
young man who was afflicted with the same 
complaint, a weekly paper. We had a circu- 
lation of 3,000 copies a week, which was big 
for a paper of its class; but it dwindled into 
utter insignificance when compared to the 
imaginative powers of our competitors; so 
we played the same game, and imagined we 
had a circulation of 10,000 copies. The story 
was believed, partly on account of the pros- 
perous look of the sheet, and partly owing 
to the good-natured ability of my partner as 
an expert liar. Intoxicated with success, we 
dreamed that our circulation was 20,000 
copies, and promptly doubled the advertising 
rates. In the midst of our glory, along came 
a request from the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory for our circulation 
rating, together with a circular descriptive of 
the workings of their plan of guaranteeing 
their circulation ratings. Of course, we 
evaded a direct statement, but we sent ina 
pretty big “ bluff,’’ and continued on our 
merry way. In due time the Directory was 

ublished, giving usa rating of 3,000 copies / 
P'do not know how he figured it out, but he 
had it correct. From that time on I have had 
a great respect for the Directory, and what it 
says is near enough to the truth to satisfy 
me.—/!’, C. Stewart. 


Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WIS, 


Lynchburg NEWS [2:88 8.4.5 


18,000 Weekly. 
SUPERIOR 


Leading paper in North- 
TELEGRA : 


ern Wisconsin. 
5,500 DAILY. 

ILLUSTRATION S—New, original, attract- 

ive, catchy, make your ads . I make them to 

suitany business. Stampfor my circularand oes 

list. H. WOODWARD ROGERS, 24 W. 22d St., N. Y- 


THE WAVE, Francisco, Cal., the 


leading Pacific Coast so- 
ciety, Meret, and litical weekly. E. KATZ, 
186-187 World Bidg., New 13 000 weekly 
York, N. Y., sole agent. ’ guaranteed. 
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My Advertising Service 


is, I know, worth much increase of 


trade to my customers. Why! I do 
nothing but advertise, I like the work, 
and have been train to it. My 

rices not the lowest, but my work of 
Phe best—both ads and advice. 


Frank B. Bagley, Box 91, Phila. 
SCtVSEVsEssesoeseod 





THE ARGONAUT 


Is the only high-class Political and Literary Weekly published on the Pacific 
Coast. Thousands of single-stamped copies of it pass through the post-office 
every week, remailed by subscribers to their friends. It has a larger circula- 
tion than any paper on the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies. 
It goes into all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. Over 18,000 circu- 


lation. 


Argonaut Building, 213 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
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TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Cireulation 7,600 a r circula- 
—_ than a eekly. For rates, 
, address H. Frank Winchester, 10 Spruce - 


New York, Eastern Agent, or C. Geo. 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill., Western Agent. ' 


The Evening 
~~ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


IS GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 
So are its advertisers. They find it pays. 


| 
Good ads, like good eggs, may be 
spoiled in the setting. If you wish 
your ads put in type in a manner to 
command attention send them to me. 


Electrotypes furnished. 


Wm, Johnston, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Largest Net Paid Circulation 
of any Evening Paper in 
Jackson, Mich.—that’s 


The 
Evening « Press 


(Formerly The Evening Patriot.) 
2,203 Daily. 


The only Morning Paper in 
the City is 


The Patriot. 


Daily, . 3,117 
Sunday, 3,401 
Twice-a-week, 3,046 


2245460004 


Prices for space and copies of 
the paper of 
D. La Coste 


H. 
8 Park Row 
ew York 


2262224444444 44444464 666465846644 04 


Eastern 
Advertising 
Manager 
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PEN Thine Ears 


to Sound Argument. 


A journal that 
reaches the best 
people in every 
city, town or 
village in the 
United States 
must possess 
merit as an 
advertising 
medium, 

To what extent 
we modesily ask 


you to determine, 


Ask for Sample Copies and Rates. 


See what we are. 


THE AMERICAN 


School Board Iournal 


New York, Chicago. Milwaukee. 
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NEWS 3 


Sunday 
Weekly 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


Largest Circulation 
in the State. 


Rowell’s Directory for 1895 
gives the News the highest daily 
circulation for Wheeling, and 
guarantees the accuracy of the 
rating by agreeing to forfeit $100 
to any one who can prove differ- 
ently. 

SunpDay News has more circu- 
lation than the total of all other 
Sunday papers published in West 
Virginia. This is certainly val- 
uable information for 

Advertisers who wish to cover 
West Virginia and Eastern Ohio 
Effectively and at least cost. 
Other valuable special points gladly 
told in person or by mail, 


Cc. E. ELLIS, 
New York, 517-518 Temple Court, 
Chicago, Boyce Building. 
W. J. Kennedy in charge. 
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HELENA 


sits enthroned admidst the gold-ribbed 
mountains of peerless Montana, the un- 
undoubted Queen of the Rockies. At her 
feet the mines are pouring forth, in cease- 
less stream, the treasures which lard the 
earth. Her rich tributary valleys are be- 
coming populated, and fruitful blossoms 
replace the native growth. Her numerous 
flocks and herds have increased and mul- 
tiplied. Her sons and daughters in con- 
scious strength are full of energy, hope 
and anticipation. The past has brought 
her much and she rejoices in the plentiful 
prospect. 
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Advertisers may share in the 
general prosperity through the use 
of the leading paper in the State, 


THE HELENA 
INDEPENDENT 


Daily 6,240. 
Sunday 6,240. Weekly 3,385. 
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INFORMATION OF 


H. D. LA COSTE, 


38 PARK ROW EASTERN 
NEW YORK. MANAGER. 











To ey 
Advertisers... 


THE CHURCH STANDAND 
during the past season carried 50 
per cent more school advertising 
than during any previous year in 
its history. 

e have received during the 
past year more unsolicited testi- 
mony as to its value as a medium 
for this class of advertising than 
we have received during any pre- 
vious year. 

It stands upon its own merits 
entirely. If it cannot help you 
fill your school it does not want 
your business. What it does ask 
at your hands is a trial. If any 
paper circulating in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, particularly 
in the great Middle Belt, can help 
you it is 


The Church... 
Standard. 
Special rate for 1896. 
THE CHURCH STANDARD COMPANY 
i» Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE 


PETERSON 
MAGAZINE 


“* Among the best of magazines.”’ 
—Washington Post. 


AMERICAN 


SENTIMENT, TONE 
AND CONTENTS 


“One of the brightest and most popu- 
lar monthlies, * * * * Rapidly assum- 
ing a place second to none of its 
kind.” 

—Kansas Endeavorer, Topeka, Kan. 


Advertising Rates 
$80 Per Page 
BY THE YEAR 


“The Peterson is one of the best 
periodicals in the metropolis.’’ 
—Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Peterson 
Magazine 


109 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Important 
Announcement. 


‘Tue NATIONAL TriBUNE, of 
Washington, D. C., has ob- 
tained the exclusive right to 
publish the Memoirs of Gen. 
Wm. T. Sherman as a serial. 
It is said that $8,500 was paid 
to the family of Gen, Sherman 
for the right. It will be re- 
membered that the General re- 
fused to have the book sold by 
subscription.—From the New 
York Press, Sunday. 
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The North and West 
IN THE 
Geography of the United States 
18 WHERE 


Iron is scooped up with steam 
shovels; copper is chopped from 
the solid mass or raised by tons in 
the ore; gold is mined so plentifully 
that Uncle Sam’s reserve need not 
suffer if banks and people would not 
hoard it ; silver is so abundant that 
the question is what to do with it; 
wheat is raised by the tens of mill- 
ions of bushels and corn by the hun- 
dreds of millions; cattle are grown 
by the train loads and huge forests 
dissolve into lumber piles, and these 
almost at once take hege in houses, 
barus and factories. 


The North and West 


IN LITERATURE 


is a Presbyterian, family religious 
newspaper published at Minneapolis, 
Minn., in keeping with the region 
whose name it takes, and going to 
multitudes of its thriving families. 
The wise advertiser, please note. 
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If you have a downright good article 
at a price that will fit the finances of 


well-to-do families, tell all about it 
through the columns of 


coco I HIE... 


ROOKLYN- 
STANDARD UNION. 


If it’s a good thing our readers will 
buy it, and buy it quick. They have 
the money and will spend it with our 


advertisers. 


No rash reckoning about 
this claim. 





It’s a Business Bringer. 
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The reason it pays to advertise in ONE BRIEF 


THE——~. 


Kansas City 
WORLD 


is because THe Wortp brings results. 
It carries more local advertising than 
any other Kansas City publication—a 
sure indication of its worth. 


Circulation, 29,000 DAILY, 


If you put it in The World it wins. 


Chamber Commerce, Tribune Building, |? Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
Cuicaco, New YorRK. 6 Madison Ave., New York. 
A, FRANK RICHARDSON, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MOMENT 


32,000 SUNDAY. 


THE WORLD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 


Special Representative. 





with the “‘NEW MODEL’’ 
Web, the small MA Nand the 
BIG boy, and you can have 
250 newspapers on the street. 


Youradvertisers like that and 
the more of tt the merrier. 
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The Largest Dramatic Circulation in America. 
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“*The Mirror,’ at all times, preserves a higher and better 
tone than was at one time considered possible in the case of a 
dramatic journal.”—Chicago Herald 


DRAMATIC MIR 


[EsTABLISHED JAN. 4, 1879.) 


° why the advertising patrons 
The Reasons Given of THe MIRROR use its col- 
ums continuously year after year, and as a rule use no other 
per, are exactly the reasons one would expect to be advanced. 
hey arein effect that THe MIRROR completely and satisfacto- 
rily covers the theatrical field ; that it is found in every city and 
town in the country; that it has, in fact, the largest circulation 
ever attained by a dramatic newspaper: that it has by a consistent 
adherence to honest methods and well-defined and steadily 
adhered-to principles reached a position which offers every pos- 
sible value to those who advertise in its columns, while it com- 
mands their respect and admiration, and the circulation isa 
peculiarly effective one on account of the fraternal feeling which 
exists among all its subscribers and readers. Specimen copies 
and advertising rates on request. 


HARRISON GREY FISKE, 
EDITOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
1432 BROADWAY, COR. FORTIETH STREET. 
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Testimonials ** beggar, tea 


Nat we present those thatare good. 


aa use we have none that are 
1 larly each 
le with brains and money. 
Phere is what some folks say of us: 
“It is truly remarkable the amount of 


valuable information, and of current 
progrestive interest contained in ‘Self 

ulture.’ It grows fuller and stronger 
with each month.”—Boston Ideas. 

“It affords the means for self-instruc- 
tion and home improvement, and thus ~ 
fills a field exclus: ively \y own. Newd 

in tory, etc., are 
given each month, thus a ing its read- 
ers thoroughly abreast of the times. _ 
isinallr an ably cx cted m: 
zine, and the writers that contribute to 
it are educators in the pee sense of the 
”—Syr -) Herald. 


wish some plain facts 


tersely stated that 
may aid you in plac- 








ing your advertising 


where it will pay you 


ress through its es than in any other 
pan 2 A. would 4 any one inter- 
Spee & @ copy and see for him- 

ston Ti: 
oe seit Culture’ is a publication pecul- 
iar in many ways. Besides its articles 
on current topics, it contains little para- 
graphs telling things which — are 


best, write to the 
always wanting to know anc ver re- 


9 
Farmer’s 
membering. The magazine is —— 


on this account.” —Chic ago Daily News. 
Our Motto:—“‘ If we can’t do you good QUINCY, 
we don’t want your money 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. ILL. 
The Werner Company, Publishers, 
60-174 Adams St., Chicago. 
BY E. 16th St., New York. 








The State. 








RICHMOND, VA., 


’ >. I % 2 
These are required of a Good adver- Evening, 
The STAT Has All Three. Semi- Weekly 


Its Advertising Value for City Trade is Unsurpassed. 
It is Pre-eminently a Local Paper. 
Its readers embrace the bulk of City Buyers. 
It is read at the Best Time to Gain Attention. 
t o> | 


INFORMATION AS TO SPACE OF 
8 Park Row, Easte 
"even, . A. D. La Coste, Seman. 
> Se Se 
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“Completely covers Southwest Texas and Mexico.” 


San Entonio 
Erpress ... 








Controlling a rich and extensive field. Embracing a 
territory larger than the State of New York. 


--,- Circulation.... 


Daily . : - 9,500 
Sunday - - - 10,500 
Semi-Weekly . . 11,000 


It is impossible to cover Texas without the San Antonio 
Express. IT Is THE ONLY PAPER west of the Colorado 
River or south to the City of Mexico TAKING DISPATCHES, 
and the one and only morning paper within said territory 
printed in azy language. 


Express Publishing Company, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


S. C. BECKWITH, Sole Agent Foreign Advertising, 
469 The Rookery, Chicago. 48 Tribune Building, New York. 
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To Reach the Buying Class 


Your ad should be in the 


CLEVELAND WORLD. 


Daily, 
Sunday, 





Circulation } 














| 45,000 


T the local advertisers indorse a paper 
ieee you may safely rely upon it as be- 


ing a good medium for your own 
advertising. Here area few letters 
From Cleveland business men who 


advertise tn the 


WORLD. 





As an advertising medium I 
regard it as one of the best in 
Northern Ohio. It is eminently a 
newspaper for the family, and as 
such will*be thorough] read. Your 

aper is worthy of “‘ Greater Cleve- 

oi S. K. Barstow, 
Vincent-Barstow Co. 


and. 





We congratulate you upon the 

eat improvement you have made 
in the WorLD; its advertisements 
have brought us good returns, 
and the excellent style in which you 
have always set up our ads has been 
most gratifying. 

Tue Gayton Furniture Co. 

Alfred Gayton, President. 





In the last two years we have 
used considerable space in the 
Cleveland Wor tp, both in displays 
and locals, calling attention to our 
mantels, tile bath rooms and Miller 
gas grates, and have found the re- 
sults more than satisfactory. 

AuLp & Concer. 














Many customers call or write us 
and mention ‘“‘We have seen your 
advertisement in the Cleveland 
Wortp,”’ and have purchased a 
piano or organ. We hope all your 
enterprises will be successful. 

B. Drexer’s Sons Co. 











Being a constant advertiser in your 
paper for the past seven years, con- 


tinually increasin, 
time to time, Is su 


my space from 


cient proof that 


I consider your paper one of the 
best advertising mediums in 
Greater Cleveland. 

R. H. FeTTerMaAn. 


l 





The World Publishing Company, 
ROBERT P. PORTER, President. 
coe? 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 


The Rookery, Chicago. 


Tribune Building, New York. 
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As the years 
roll by... 


the ever increasing number of 
papers makes impossible the use 
of them all by advertisers. So 
that a knowledge of the BEST 
papers becomes a matter of im- 
portance. In DAYTON (Ohio) 


olin 


Morning Times, 
Evening News, 
Weekly Times-News 


have been found profitable as 
result-bringers for many years. 
They are the best known of any 
Dayton papers, and have a stand- 
ing and wield an influence that 
is attained by no other papers in 
that section—the result of a pros- 
perous and continuous existence 
extending over a long period. 


Any information as to 
circulation, prices, etc., of 


H. D. La Coste, 


38 PARK ROW, EASTERN 
NEW YORK. MANAGER. 


. 
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The Time Has 
Long Passed 


When it was necessary to argue about the 
value of country newspapers as advertising 
media. Everywhere their worth is now ac- 
knowledged, and every year more adver- 
tisers utilize them. | 

The only question now is how to use 
them most economically and effectively. 
This can be best accomplished through the 
lists of the Chicago Newspaper Union, which 


number 


1,450 Country Weeklies 


of the very best character in the Middle 
West. To insert an ad in every one of 
these 1,450 papers, representing an aggregate 
circulation of one million copies, each issue, 
only one order and only one electro is neces- 
sary. We do all the detail work. 
Catalogues and information free. 


SEE 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 


10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y., Or, 
87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 








— 


— 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


Advertisers 


to offer Fo pe for the betterment of this 
tising will freely. , frankly and fairly. Send nd your newspaper "ads, circulars, book- 
catalogues. Tell me your advertising trou them. 


lets, novelties, catalogu: 
AAaAnsnrn* 


ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


StitMan Wricut & Co., Millers. ’ 
BEx.n, Wis., Jan. 28, 1896. f 
ir. Charles Austin Bates, New York City: 
Dar Sir—I asked a friend yesterday if 
he had read the account of Dr. Greene in the 
iast Printers’ Ink, and he said, ‘* No, he 
he had not come to it yet, as he always read 
PRinTERS’ Ink the back end: first,” which 

as a good word for your Department of 
Criticism. 

_ Although I read your Department of Crit- 
cism and the balance of Printers’ Ink also 
uite thoroughly, I don’t remember ever to 

ave seen anything in regard to advertising 
he great staple, flour, in which we are inter- 
wed I think millers, generally, are not 
spending very much money in advertising. 

Our specialty i is pure buckwheat flour. I in- 
lose copies of ads which we have been run- 
aing during the winter season for two months 
in large dailies, e. 0. d., in cities where the 
goods are on sale. Of course, it is impossi- 
ble to trace results of. this kind of advertis- 
ing, but my opinion is that we did not get 
back half the money that we put into it. 
Yours very truly, 
Cuas. H. WriGHT. 


The advertisements sent read very 
well, but there is no particular force 
in them. There seems to have been 
more consideration given as to how 
they were going to sound than to what 
they were going to say. They are 
good average ads, but that is all. 
Nowadays an advertisement has to be 
a little better than the average if par- 
ticularly good results are to be ex- 
pected from it. 


Be Sure 
It’s Pure. 


You don’t want to eat adulterated buck- 
wheat or buckwheat that isn’t buckwheat 
at all. 


WRIGHT’S 
BUCKWHEAT 


is an honest product. merry but plain 
buckwheat of the very best kin 


At Your DEALER’s. 








By ‘‘ better ’’’ I mean more forceful, 
more convincing. 

I do not concur in one thing that 
Mr. Wright says. That is, that it is 
impossible to trace results of general 
advertising suchasthis. If the adver- 


here are invited to send matter for a to propound problems and 
de Anything pertai ate 


wn 
wn 
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ng to adver- 
bles—perhaps I can lighten 





tising be confined to a specified terri- 
tory, it ought to be a simple matter of 
arithmetic to tell whether or not it was 
profitable. Certainly the manufacturer 
knows what quantity of his goods are 
sold in a certain territory. If he tries 
advertising for six months or a year, 
and the sale isn’t increased, he cer- 
tainly knows that the advertising was 
not of the right sort. If the business 
is increased, he can measure by the 
additional profits against the cost of 
the advertising, and by the simple 
operation of subtraction find out just 
how profitable the advertising had 
been. Of course, where the advertis- 
ing has been general all over the coun- 
try fora long time, it is hard to tell 
just exactly what it accomplishes. This 
is more particularly the case when gen- 
eral as well as local circulating me- 
diums are used. The man who is 
using local papers and also the great 
monthly magazines cannot tell whether 
the magazine advertising pays or not. 
He cannot tell absolutely about the 
local advertising, but he can get near 
it if he tries. Of course, if he sells to 
jobbers and they in turn sell to retail- 
ers, the problem is more difficult and 
in fact is almost unsolvable. When 
he is first going into any given terri- 
tory, however, he can tell exactly what 
his advertising is doing. It will re- 
quire attention to do this, and it will 
require some figuring. To be sure, a 
Cincinnati jobbing house may buy the 
goods that are sold by a Kentucky 
retailer, and so apparently results 
might come from Ohio when the ad- 
vertising was being done in Kentucky. 
It is comparatively easy, however, to 
find out where the actual sales are 
made if an effort is made to do so. 


* 
x 


A certain wise man, who has now 
been dead some years, said: ‘‘ Of the 
making of many books there is no end.” 
He must have foreseen the booklet era 
in the history of advertising. There 
are more booklets used now than were 
ever used before in the world. It 
seems that no business of any kind can 
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get along without a booklet, and book- 
lets are good things. There’s no ques- 
tion about that. A booklet enables a 
man to tell a longer story than he can 
tell in an advertisement unless he has 
a great deal of money and a great deal 
of nerve. Sometimes I am inclined to 
think that an advertisement covering 
the entire ground might be published 
in the right sort of papers and get a 
great deal wider circulation for the 
same amount of money than can be 
obtained by the publication of a book- 
let. The booklet is a sort of stock ad- 
vertisement, however, and may be 
used effectively in the regular daily 
correspondence, or in the daily out-go 
of packages and boxes. 

The booklet is necessary. Many 
makers of booklets make the mistake 
of talking too much before they begin 
to tell their story. I like the booklet 
that jumps right into the middle of the 
story on the first page, and talks busi- 
ness from the first letter to the last 
period. I do not like the booklet, or 
the advertisement for that matter, that 
begins in some such way as this: 
‘*That interesting work, Webster’s 
Unabridged, defines a hinge as a joint 
on which a door, lid, etc., hangs or 
turns.” This sort of thing is gener- 


ally the opening to two or three pages 
of unnecessary introductory literary 


matter. Business men do not have 
time to read stories during business 
hours, no matter how interesting and 
well written the stories may be. If a 
man who is interested in hinges gets a 
booklet about hinges, he wants to get 
the meat out of it as quickly ashe can. 
He doesn’t care anything about what 
Webster says about hinges. He knows 
what a hinge is, and his opinion and 
Webster’s may possibly differ. He 
cares more about the quality and prices 
of the commercial hinge than he does 
to know the dictionary definition of 
the word. 

I believe in a booklet that tells 
quickly whatever it was written to tell. 
I do not mean that I would sacrifice 
clearness for the sake of brevity, but 
I would start immediately to tell my 
story whether it was long or short. 

The booklet that started me on this 
talk is a very, attractive affair, issued 
by the Stanley Works of New Britain, 
Conn. It is cut out in the shape of a 
hinge, and is entitled ‘‘ Biography of a 
Yankee Hinge.” You see it begins to be 
literary and to strain after effect right 
on the cover. The book is well print- 
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ed, and has some well-drawn illustra- 
tions in it. There is too much talk in 
it, however, and it is not direct enough. 
One point that seems to me should 
have been made much of is hidden 
away in the back of the book, no par- 
ticular attention being paid to it. On 
one page is the following paragraph : 

‘*A contract has just been made 
with a reliable advertising agency to 
have them (the Stanley hinge) adver- 
tised in the leading farmers’ and agri- 
cultural papers, thus bringing them 
directly to the notice of the consumers, 
the farmers, throughout the country. 
They have come to stay. You will 
have calls for them. Isit not for your 
interest to have them in stock ?’’ 

It seems to me that’s a good thing to 
have the dealers know, and if I had 
been writing this booklet, I would have 
confided the information to them in 
the front part of the book. 


+ * 
* 


Several weeks ago I mentioned the 
name of Francis I. Maule in connec- 
tion with an advertisement that I re- 
produced. I said that the ad sent 
sounded as if it might have been writ- 
ten by Mr. Maule. Mr. Maule has 
written me several lively letters on the 
subject, in which he characterizes the 
advertisement as ‘‘rubbish,” and asks 
me to say that he did not write it. I 
believe that he did not, although I really 
cannot see why he should resent the 
implication. In my criticism I said 
that it was a good ad, that it was well 
calculated to bring results, and the 
correspondent who sent it to me told 
me that it did bring results. Nobody 
need be ashamed of writing an ad that 
brings business, because that is what 
advertising is for. I would rather be 
the author of an ad that sold goods 
than to be the author of a beautifully 
artistic, grammatical and rhetorical ef- 
fort that didn’t sell goods. An ad may 
be a pretty as a rainbow and as impos- 
ing as the Statue of Liberty, but if it 
doesn’t sell goods it isn’t worth two 
cents. The highest compliment that I 
can pay an advertisement writer is to 
say that he has written an ad that sold 
goods. 

*,* 
RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


I do not generally believe that the 
reproduction of odd and _ ridiculous 
advertising is likely to prove of benefit 
to the readers of this department, but 
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here is one that is so distinctly out of 
the ordinary that I print it merely as 
a curiosity : 





WORK 
For Ge ne of the Lord. 


i will I said “ =A Mennonite 


ts Te" amaien in robbing me of 
house, home, wife and children ; guilty of 
asunder which yt, hath joined tone 
ulty of se and wi 
cing @ wi ow ani Gethations = 
o! separat me from my dear 
lowing me to touch or peak ‘te Sage: guilty 
o of ‘ ding their members in swearing 
ng at law, for they 





pardon me when I 
sion and went and canceled my transgression ac- 
cording to God’s Word, for I went to the ones I 
ha d wronged and compl. with their demands 
for han then tg came to the church and 
aske me * prey ¢ for me that I 
might live a soy life ; guilty of pected sp J their 
members to wor out a false warrant against 
me and have arsenal 
Think of ail t these things! You that are work- 
ing in the vineyard of the Lord, here is work for 
you todo. Why will ye stand idle all the day! 
Those who have done me wrong must cancel their 
sins toeseape hell Christian men, pray for me 
th at I loa ae do right. 
for ten years, and in answer to 
pr “ay yer God gave me health. If you see mel will 
tell you how to cure rheumatism, grippe, pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, quinsy, croup, yellow jaun- 
dice, fever, ete. 
For flowers and ae plants call and see 
me before buying elsewhe: 


MOSES cone, 
Market gardener, plant grower and florist. 
HARRISONBURG, Va. 





ee 
x 


The publishers of local newspapers 
everywhere have my most distinguish- 
ed consideration. I used to publish a 
local newspaper myself, and I know 
some of the trials and tribulations of 
the business. Itrust that that preface 
to the remarks I am going to make 
will show that the object of them is 
really to benefit publishers as much as 
it is to benefit advertisers. 

Newspaper publishers will get more 
benefit from progress in advertising 
than any other class of men, and yet 
they are the ones of all others who 
throw obstacles in the path of the 
progressive advertiser. I have recent- 
iy had it brought forcibly to my atten- 
tion that many publishers in both 
large and small cities fine their adver- 
tisers when they endeavor to make 
their advertising more profitable. They 
apparently do not want the advertising 
made profitable—at least, profitable to 
the advertiser. Publishers refuse to 
change the ads of local advertisers un- 
less exorbitant extra charges are paid. 
In doing this, they are certainly stand- 
ingintheirown light. They are doing 
what they can to make the advertising 
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profitable, and if it is made unprofit- 
able, how in the world can they ex- 
pect it to be continued or increased. 
If they are not getting enough money 
for their space to afford to change the 
ads frequently, then they ought to ad- 
vance their rates. I believe, however, 
that it is generally true that they are 
getting enough money to permit the 
frequent change of the advertisements. 

Several years ago, when I was mak- 
ing some contracts with a number of 
local papers, I proposed to furnish 
electrotypes, provided I could get a 
concession in rates by so doing. I 
was told that it didn’t make any dif- 
ference whether electrotypes were sent 
or whether the composition was done 
in the office, because the printers were 
there, and were employed by the 
week, so that it cost no more when 
they were busy than when they were 
not busy. This is undoubtedly the 
case in most local newspaper offices. 
It must of necessity be in only the 
larger cities, where composition is paid 
for by the piece, that the changes of 
ads make any appreciable difference in 
the expense of getting out a 

It doesn’t cost much to set an entire 
paper in an ordinary weekly office. 
There are comparatively few papers 
that are all set in the office of issue. 
Plate matter is now so good that the 
average local editor cannot possibly 
improve upon it, even if he gives his 
entire time to the subject. An ordi- 
narily good printer will set several col- 
umns of advertisements in a day. I 
mean the ordinary run of ads that go 
into weekly papers. Of course, if he 
has any fancy work to do on the ads, 
or if a good many of them have borders, 
he won’t set so much, but I should 
think a reasonably fast printer ought 
to set six or eight columns of ads in a 
day. I suppose that the average price 
paid for this kind of work in newspa- 
per offices all over the country is not 
more than two dollars a day. In the 
general run of country offices, I doubt 
if it is more than a dollar and a half a 
day. At this last rate, it would cost 
something like twenty-five cents to 
change a column of ads. Of course, 
the making-up would take some time, 
but the increased business which would 
surely come from this kind of work 
would more than pay for the time and 
trouble involved. It is surprising that 
any newspaper publisher can be found 
who is so blind to his own interests 
that he will refuse to aid his adver- 
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tisers in every way. He is certainly 
as much interested as they are. 

know from experience that local ad- 
vertisers appreciate any help that is 
given them, and if the publisher can 
show them that he is interested in mak- 
ing their ads profitable, it will go a 
long way toward the continuance and 
increase of business. If the publisher 
does honestly try to make the adver- 
tising in his paper pay, he will be 
pretty sure to succeed in doing so. 


* * 
* 


Opticians advertise very little and 
very poorly. ‘hey ought to advertise 
comparatively little and exceedingly 
well. They can’t use as much space 
as a department store, nor can they use 
it so’often, but their ads ought to be 
even better. They ought to impress 
the readers with the idea that the op- 
tician knows his business thoroughly, 
that he is a perfectly reliable man, and 
that his prices are not exorbitant. 
More important than anything else is 
it to make people believe that 
he knows what he is talking about. 
Flippancy will not do. As in every 
other business, flippancy causes a lack 
of confidence. The advertiser ought 
to follow the example of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and not be as funny as he 
is capable of being. There is no use 
carrying the matter to the other ex- 
treme, however, and this fact is ad- 
mirably exemplified in the following 
advertisements that come to me from 
Greenfield, Ind. 

The first ad doesn’t talk very much 
about optical goods, but it is a good, 
strong talk, just the same. It isamus- 
ing, without lacking dignity. It shows 
once again the small appreciation that 
publishers have for the profits of their 
advertisers. 


«UP YOU GO,” 
«DOWN YOU GO.” 


The editor, the publisher, the typographer 
or the “‘devil”’ is responsible for the mistakes 
in these ads—only four last week. 

e make complaint down stairs and they 
direct us up, we go up and they send us down. 
Very thankful we don’t get kicked out alto- 
gether. 

That’s not our way in the optical business; 
we strive to MAKE customers, and after we 
make them, strive to KEEP them. 


HUSTON, GrabvaTE OpTICcIAN, 
With L. A. Davis, the Jeweler. 








The second ad is tolerably sure to 
get attention, and tolerably sure to have 
consideration, It would have been 
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better if there had been a little talk 
after the Talmage quotation, making 
a direct application of what had gone 
before. 





Our Usual Monday Sermon. 
+ PTERYGOSPIAXILLARY.” 


We want the eye taken from its technicali 
ties, and some who shail lay aside all talk 
about the pterygomaxillary fissures, and th 
salerotica and common parlance, which yo 
and I and everybody can understand, pre 
sent the subject. We have learned men wh 
have been telling us what our origin is, and 
what we were. Oh! If some one should 
come forth from the university and take the 
platform and, asking the help of the Creator, 
demonstrate the wonders of whet we are,— 
la mage. 


HUSTON, Grapvuate Optician, 
With L. A. Davis, the Jeweler. 





Ad No. 3 is good, but, I believe, a 
little bit incomplete. 


IF YOU 


Would retain unimpaired vision away on in 
your life, use your eyes, but do not abuse 
them. Strength and invigoration come by 
proper use—use that trains but does not 
strain them—that develops but does not over- 
tax them. But when you discern a hint of 
dimness, a tired feeling, an ache in the eye 
balls or repeated headaches, BEWARNE D: 


HUSTON, Grapuare Optician, 
With L. A. Davis, the Jeweler. 








Ad No. 4 makes a statement that 
isn’t so—or, at least, the inference isn’t 
entirely so. I believe that an advertiser 


OUR 
FOUR 
DONT’S. 


We don’t sell a pair of glasses just for the 
sake of making a sale. 
We don’t allow the 

glass is the best. 
money learning * “how. 
We don’t run down another Optician’s 





atient to decide which 
e have spent time and 


work. If wecan improve upon it, so much to 
our credit. 
We don’t “ blow our own-horn.” If w 


prove ourselves skillful others will blow it i 
us. 


HUSTON, GrapvuateE Optician, 
With L. A. Davis, the Jeweler. 





ought to blow his own horn, if telling 
the truth about his abilities constitutes 
the blowing of trumpets. He ought 
to make it perfectly plain what he pro- 
poses to do for people, and, at the same 
time to insist upon his ability to per- 
form what he promises. 

It is absolutely impossible to make 
things too plain in advertising. It is 


astonishing how many perfectly plain 
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‘nglish statements are misunderstood | For a Feweler. 


and misinterpreted. 
Che favlt with ad No. 3 is that iA GOOD 
loesn’t say in plain words that all the YWA TCH 


id feelings enumerated are due to de- _ 
fictive visi was never to gotten so 
tive vision, and that Huston can easily as now and—here. With a stock of 
ure them. : Watches on hand—sufficient to equip any 
The following ad also comes from three qoseley stores in town—we can sell you 
eenfield, and was apparently written a goed timekeeper anywhere from $3 up to 
the same man who writes the optical | " Every one of them we guarantee for 5 
s for Mr. Huston. In the original | years! Gold Watches from $10 up. 
is exceedingly well displayed, with a < 
half-inch border around a five-inch | For Dress Trunks. 


uble column space. It is a gogdad, 
it would be improved by more deh. | trongest $4.75 
te information about clocks. It is. Gress trunk made 
indirect, to be sure, but once in a has just 
v hile this kind of advertising is good. | been sent us by the manufacturers. W: 
. —" — “~g qe onit. Canva 
5 | covered, flat top, has sheet steel bottom, 3 
IN TIMES i —_ —— — yy heavy 
” | steel clamps, heavy lock bolt, “* Excelsior 
OF WAR | lock, heavy ‘hardwood cleats, full covered 
“Prepare for Peace.’”’ Slightly reversed, | tray, muslin lined throughout. : 
but still, applicable in this case. The news- 
i — “= : about all we'll ever have with) fy a Carpet Store—(By Jno. W. Hield). 
Johnny Bull. | ae 
John visited our shores in 1776 and now he | Some people wonder how it is 
ver cares to wander from his own fireside. that we do such a carpet busi- 
We should imitate John in some ways by ness. It is a | by intelligent 
aking our own firesides more pleasant and buying, close selling and hand- 
melike. Nothing adds more to charm the | ling yok gmap aye first hands, 
ome than the tick-tock of a good clock. | that does it. € are now pre- 











We have some elegant designs left over from | pared to figure with you on = 
the holidays, which we are closing out at | size contract. Just as soon sell 
sreat reductions before moving. | you one carpet as a house full if 


that’s all you need; want to do 
your carpet business, be it great 
or small. 


All goods engraved free of charge. 
L. A. DAVIS, RELIABLE JEWELER. 








*,* | e - ~ 
READY-MADE ADS. or a Laundry. 


a 66 99 

1 do not write these ready-made ads. They are In the neck 

taken wherever they are found, and credit is is where you 
eS a vt at bye feel it most when your collars are sent home 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he | from the laundry with a “ raw edge.” 

wishes it to be.—C. A. B.} | When this happens to you, say to yourself: 
|“*I’m tired of this! Believe I'll make a 
For a Shirt Maker—(By F. Wells.) change. I'll try another place.” 

You will like the way we “do up” your 


The logic collars and cuffs and shirts! Returned to 


f I you clean and Ys — 
We are careful of your linen—handle it 
0 my p an ‘* gently ’—use machinery that won't “‘tear’’ 


by 7 it. 
of Shi rtmaki ng. Let your bundle come—we’re always ready 
—our wagons will call. It will be returned 
ou the day promised, too! 
ropa fom 





Simply this—no sentiment—just plain 
business—I’ll make one on approval ton 
for *ou—you to.own your money till 
you say you’re perfectly satisfied— 
otherwise—it’s my loss—not yours. | For a Printer. 


“ Sample ee $1.50. Turning out 
YOUR | the best 
‘¢ POOR’? FEET. \Sort of Printing 


How they would cry out if they could but Is win- 
speak. Treat themas you would your hands ning for me a big and increasing 
or your face—make them comfortable by trade. Work typographically 
wearing easy-fitting shoes. Your health will | correct and elegant in appearance 
be all the better for it. Our SHOES fit the | —and small charges—you are as- 
feet—never pinch—are the acme of stylish- sured of if I have a chance at 
ness, $3.50 up. your work, 
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THE 


PROGRESS 


The Mail ana Express 


continues to attract universal 
attention in newspaper circles and 
a large share of attention from 
advertisers and-the public.*% 


For January, 1896. uw 


the increase in advertising in The 
Mail and Express over the same 
month of 1895 amounted to 20734 
columns. Comparisons, it is some- 
times said, are odious; in this case 
they are surely interesting % % 


January, 1896. 


Columns of Gain over 
Advertising. 1895. 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS, 759= 207- 
Lose compared 


Next Highest P. in Compe- 3 3 
tition with Mai & Eageen,, 704, Sf; 





Results and Results Only Bring Business 
to a Daily Newspaper. 











>) 
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WANAMAKER’S NEW ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER. 


A YOUNG .MAN OF GENIUS—TRAINED 
RUNNING A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER, 
HE HAS DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF 
WRITING ADS FOR A RIVAL HOUSE— 
THE SON OF A PHILADELPHIA MIN- 
ISTER WHO WENT TO A SGUTHERN 
‘* BOOM” *rOWN TO HEW OUT HIS 
FORTUNE. 


‘* I’ve spent all my life having fun,” 
was the startling assertion Wanama- 
ker’s new advertising manager made 
when I went in tosee him. ‘‘ Runa 
country newspaper—that’s more fun 
than anything I know of. I ran a 
weekly in a ‘boom’ town—Pulaski, 
Virginia. Then I ran a daily a little 
while. That was entirely too” much 
fun and I quit in 1892 and sold out. 
The first time I found out I could ad- 
vertise was a sale of town lots. Com- 
pany came to me ten days before the 
date set for the sale and said they had 
$1,200 to spend in advertising it. I 
placed the business by telegraph—sent 
Baltimore American two columns by 
wire. The company sold $56,000 
worth of lots inside of three hours. 
That’s what turned my head prob- 
ably.” — Extract from article in 
Printers’ Ink, April 10, 1895. 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
“Carries Weight” 


and possesses the cardinal features that make it profitable to advertisers, 
honesty, purity of tone, circulation and the confidence of its readers ; 
these are the characteristics that give a newspaper that quality—PUR- 
CHASING POWER —that advertisers seek. ‘‘ THE AMERICAN” 
is such a paper. Its circulation is good and increasing rapidly every 
year, and advertisers find it a paying medium. 


CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 
Sunday, 75,000; Daily, 40,000; Twice-a-week, 25,000. 


Unsurpassed as an Advertising Medium and one of the 
oldest papers in America, being founded in 1773. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Tribune Building, Chamber of Commerce, 
New York. Chicago. 


D. P. BEVANS, Special Dinette 165 World —- New York. 
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Beginning 
March 

Ist, 

1896, 


Ladies i, 





Home Companion 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Greatly Enlarged and Improved. 
vee shee 


Girculation ee 


..220,000 Gopies 


eccccecceeee LACH ISSUE. 





Mast, Crowe. & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, Oo 
BASTORN COPPILE WHESTHRN CPP? 
Times Hidg. Vork City Monadnock Hk, Chicago, HH 
ideeeph W Kennedy Heber Turner 
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The Latest Day 


The Plan of Publication for the 
American Newspaper Directory 
for 1896 is set forth as follows: 





Dec. 14th, ’95—Application to publishers for information. 

Jan. 15th, ’96—Revision commenced from information sent 
in by publishers, 

Feb. 14th—Revision from information sent in by publishers 
completed. 

Feb. 28th—Final revision completed. 

March 1st—Commence furnishing copy to printer. 

April 3d—Last copy supplied to printer. 

April 4th—First form goes to press. 

May 7th—Printing of last form to be completed. 

May 8th—Deliver last sheets to bookbinder. 

May 15th—One completed book to be delivered. 


By the above it will appear that, although all information 
hould have reached the Directory office on or before January 
5th, yet it will be possible to make corrections, if appearing +o 
e of importance, as late as February 28th, and that emergency 
ises may possibly get attention even after April 4th. 

It will be possible to receive advertisements in full position 
s late as April ist, and they may be accepted for some posi- 
ons even as late as May 6th 


This schedule shows the latest day 
But best results brook no delay 


The newspaper publisher who intends having an advertise 
nt appear in the Directory will be wise if he sends in his copy 
t the earliest moment possiblk 


Atte ur 
} 


\ddress il cera to 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


10 Spruce Street, New Vork, 
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Any Picture 
Reproduced 
of any size. 





a 





If you see any picture anywhere of which you think you would like to 
have an electrotype, send an impression of it and one dollar, and | will send 
you an electrotype not more than one inch in length or breadth. If you want 
it larger—say two inches long and one inch wide—the charge will be $1.25. 
For two inches square, equivalent to four square inches, my charge will be 


i . $1.75. In other words: I will make an electrotype of any picture you send 





me, one inch square or less, for $1; for more than one inch square 25 cents 
) for each square inch. Send on your picture, state the size you want and 
inclose the money in bills, stamps, post-office order or check and you will 


get the electrotype promptly. It is a small matter, not enough to enter into 
a correspondence about. 


| WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager of Printers’ Ink Press, 
} 10 Spruce Street, New York. 





| On this page are shown samples of one-inch reproductions. 
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4 Pound 
Tin Cans 


of Carmine. 
Fine Purples or 
Bronze Reds 


For 50 Cents a Can. 





I will match any ten dollar black or any 
other black or colored ink in existence (ex- 
cept carmines, finest purples and bronze 


reds) for 25 cents a can. 
fecdeae Teneimemconmen one ens iti Se TRS romeo 


But you have to send the money in advance. 
Send a dollar and get four cans assorted 


to suit, or three dollars for a dozen. 


Address PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 





Bi ee OR oe ee ee oe 


Saeco aes lal 


eens. ae 
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™ Seattle 
Times —~ 





W 


i) 
i 
{ 
, 





The leading afternoon Daily of the 
Pacific Coast is winning golden opin- 
ions from all. 

Here is what the Hon. Chas. Prosch, 
Historian of the Washington Press As- 
sociation, said of the TIMES ina recent 
address before that Association : 

‘*Under its present management it has 
shown very marked improvement in both 
editorial and news departments, and now 

has no superior in the State; indeed, it dis- 

plays an enterprise and ability excelled by 

few of the leading journals of the Union.” 

The strongest point in favor of the 
TIMES is that it is essentially a family 
paper. It goes to more homes than 
any other paper in Seattle. It is the 
best for advertise-s, as well as the 


ES LE I Le TE Ee 


cheapest. : 
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THE . 


IG 
ICYCLE 


CONCERNS ADVERTISE 
ON THE 


POSTER BOARDS 


OF THE 


BROOKLYN “L” 


because they know it’s 
good display for very 
low rates, and brings 
Sure results. 





Any business can be equally benefited. 


CAMOOWS 
GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


35 Sands Street, Brooklyn. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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There’s nothing in it! 





pretty, but 
they’re 
not happy. 


Just like a man who opens a fine 
establishment, and states: ‘‘I'm 
going it alone, and won’t adver- 
tise... Of course, he bas a solitary 
road to travel, as nobody knows 
anything about him. If he put a 
bright, terse, attractive card in the 


_STREET CARS. 


everybody would know of him. 


MAL 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


Largest Street Car Advertising Concern in the World. 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Tumbling Over Each Other 
ye To Get 
Space in 





Street Cars 


and they’re all pleased. Why? 
They are on to 


A..GOOD THING..... 


EFETESSETEETETE 





for they know that space in street 
cars, rightly conducted, is scarce 
and results are certain! 


SEND FOR OUR LIST.... 


OZ 


George Kissam & Co., 
253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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That’s what all bright, live advertisers 3 
are who see the intrinsic value of : : 


STREET CAR 
ADVERTISING 


3 aud they are all ‘‘WILD FOR IT.” ¢ H 


But YOU WANT IT RELIABLY 
2 AND RIGHTLY PLACED. 


SE EE LET RAIS SO NS RAE TE CO RSAERCE SST We eee Be ae == 


AAA AAAAAA AAA AAA AS 








CONSULT US: 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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he’s having 
a good 
time, but 
nobody 
knows it. 


‘‘The man who never adver- 
tises”” is considerably more lone- 
| some—he don’t ride ‘‘ bikes,” but 





brushes cobwebs off his shelves; 
it’s so “‘still” in his joint you 
could make whisky. 


MORAL— 
well, never mind the moral, write 
for our list of STREET CARS if 
| you want advertising of the kind 
| that pays and no ‘‘ cobwebs.” 

















GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Success IS a shy bird 


All kinds of plans and methods are necessary to 
achieve success. No specific rules can be laid down 
to fit every case. 

In advertising, success depends on the ability of 
the agent to formulate the proper plan of campaign for 
the particular matter in hand. 

Such a plan consists of three vital factors—the 
preparation of good copy, the attractive arrangement 
of type and illustrations, and the selection of the best 
papers to reach the particular class of people aimed at. 

We really, earnestly believe we can do the best 
planning. We know we can get the lowest rates. 

Letters addressed to us will receive careful and 
prompt attention. 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO., 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
























